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Christian Marriage 


UNE has become the most popular month in 
J the year for weddings. We do not think it 
inappropriate then to devote some extra 
space this month to the subject of Christian 
marriage—the front cover, an excellent and 
practical article, “Make Your Marriage Happy,” 
on Page 7, “New Helps for Newlyweds,” on 
Page 44, and a few lines here on the Editor’s 
Page. 

We can’t overemphasize the importance of 
the subject. Nine out of ten people marry, and 
our entire society is affected for better or worse 
by marriage. Some of the greatest of ancient 
civilizations fell because of a lack of regard for 
the sanctity of marriage and the family. 

A good case could be made for the proposition 
that we are not far from such a catastrophe right 
here in America. There has been a steadily. 
accelerated decline in public regard for mar- 
riage and the family, until we have descended 
almost to the level of pagan Rome at its worst. 

A few generations ago, public opinion regarded 
marriage from‘a Christian viewpoint. It was 
considered an indissoluble bond which united 
a man and woman for life, and those who defied 
this moral precept by divorce and remarriage 
were looked upon as social outcasts. Today, 
except in Catholic circles, this command of the 
natural and divine law is regarded as too dif- 
ficult for human nature and therefore passé in 
the moral code of moderns. 

It is deplorable that we Catholics have lost 
most of the Protestant Churches as allies in the 
fight to preserve the sanctity of the marriage 
bond. They have deserted the Christian cause 
in this matter and have gone over to the pagans. 
Nothing could be more explicit than Christ’s 
declaration: “Everyone that putteth away his 
wife and marrieth another, committeth adultery; 
and he that marrieth her that is put away from 
her husband committeth adultery.” (Luke 
16:18) Protestant ministers who officiate at the 
marriages of divorced persons give ecclesiastical 
sanction and blessing to legalized adultery. This 
is a sad surrender to the pagan spirit. 

Outside the Catholic Church, the attitude 





here in America today toward marriage is 
largely pagan. The movies, television, the 
radio, periodical literature, popular books, the 
daily papers, advertisements—the whole barrage 
of modern devices to sway and form the minds 
of man—inculcate the pagan attitude that there 
is no essential difference between matrimony 
and mating, that marriage is a temporary 
arrangement for respectable indulgence in physi- 
cal pleasure, and that the couple concerned 
have no particular responsibility in the matter 
to God, society, or to possible offspring. 


E Catholics must protect ourselves from 
W the constant attack aimed at weakening 

our faith in this fundamental institution 
of our Christian life. We must keep constantly 
fresh in our minds the truths which the Church 
has taught from the beginning: Conjugal love 
is not a mere animal passion but a gift of God 
which is spiritual and supernatural as well as 
physical; that marital relations are not ignoble 
but a co-operation in the creative work of God 
and under proper circumstances have a super- 
natural and meritorious character; that children 
are gifts of God destined to an eternity in 
Heaven; that Matrimony is a sacrament insti- 
tuted by Christ to confer necessary and appro- 
priate graces; that this Sacrament sets up a state 
of life with constant beneficial effects of grace, 
a sort of supernatural insurance policy confer- 
ring spiritual benefits throughout married life; 
that Matrimony is a type of the union of Christ 
and His Church; that it is a holy state of life 
and a means instituted by God to lead to sancti- 
fication. 

By holding unflinchingly to our Christian 
attitude toward marriage and by furthering 
through act and example our high ideals of 
family life, we shall sanctify our own souls and 
help to stem the pagan tide that threatens our 
national life. 


Tenth. Nealed Gam, P 
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; United Press photo 
Catholics everywhere will rejoice that the war damage 
to 1500-year-old Abbey of Monte Cassino, one of Chris- 
tendom’s most cherished relics, is rapidly being repaired. 





Religious News Service 
Archbishop O’Boyle (center) strikes another blow at 


segregation in the nation’s capital by opening a new 
interracial settlement house in a Washington slum area. 
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E have worried over the Korean truce negotiations 

since they started. We worried through the Kaesong 
sessions and through those at Panmunjom. We worried be- 
cause our side is so hopelessly 
unprincipled by comparison with 
the enemy Reds. Not that our 
principles of social achievement 
are worse than those of the Reds, 
At any designated moment, ours would probably be better. 
Maybe much better. 

The difference is that we have no stamina, no orientation. 
The Reds have. They could sit in a Korean tent for ten 
years without veering by one minute-of-arc from a deter- 
mined Communistic ideal. In ten days, we can be all over 
the lot. Eventually, we can be right around-the-neck with 
the enemy, seeing eye to eye with him, presenting him with 
a ribboned package of prostituted American ideals, and toast- 
ing him with champagne (supplied by us). 

We can’t sit anything out. If we don’t act while we are 
in the mood for honor, we may soon be over the other side 
of the hill, in a mood for dishonor. That is probably why 
the Communists have kept us waiting in Korea. 

We refer particularly to the prisoner-exchange discussions. 
As soon as they narrowed to the question whether repatria- 
tions were to be voluntary or forced, we should have taken 
a walk. For, from that point on, the discussions became a 
question as to how many prisoners of war we would chase 
back to the Reds to be murdered, how many helpless people 
we were willing to betray. It was a question of our acting 
as slave drivers for Korean and Chinese commissars. 

On April 25, Col. George W. Hickman revealed some of 
the developments which occurred during secret meetings 
since March 25. We would like our readers to note them 
carefully. 


Victory at 
Panmunjom 


The U.N. wanted as many prisoners to go back as pos- 
sible. So the U.N. tried to overcome the POWs’ anti- 
Communist feeling and persuade them to return to Red 
territory. Tried to overcome their anti-Communist feeling. 
As a chore for American soldiers fighting Communism in 
Korea, doesn’t that border on the quaint? 

An agreement with the enemy called for a poll of only 
132,000 prisoners to test their attitude toward repatriation. 
We generously polled 170,000. Why? So we would have a 
bigger number to send back and impress the Reds with. 
In other words, we threw in 38,000 slaves for good measure— 
38,000 whom even the Reds hadn’t thought to’ask for. 

We had the Reds broadcast amnesty messages to dispose 
the expatriates to commit themselves to the well-known 
mercies of Communist politics. Over loudspeakers in the 
prison camps, we broadcast these same messages. 

The question on which the prisoners were polled was 
not whether or not they wanted to go back, but whether 
they would risk death in forcibly resisting deportation. 
The only way we can read that offer is like this: Will you 
go home or do you want us to shoot you? 










_That is what we get out of the report of this interview 
with Col. Hickman. 

When only 70,000 of the 170,000 agreed to go back, the 
Reds said “nothing doing” and broke off executive discus- 
sions. Whereupon, we pursued them with a new “package 
deal” which seemed to signal a major crack in our “volun- 
tary repatriation” program. 

This had been done before in Germany in 1945-48, to 
the accompaniment of waves of suicide and genocide. And 
it was this regrettable episode in our moral history which 
was at the bottom of our uneasiness. 

It seems now, however, that our worries are over. General 
Ridgway, General Clark, and President Truman have 
spoken with finality on this point. They have spoken a 
most emphatic “no” to enemy pressure concerning prisoners 
of war. 

Our relief makes us a little ashamed of our former sus- 
picion. Makes us feel very proud of our leaders and our 
country. 

Congratulations all around! 





















































. , United Press ph 
The “Brass Hats” of 14 nations stacked outside SHAPE. :' : , 
Gen. Ridgway will need more unity and order in his new NEW England humorist, the late Will Irwin, once 


command than this jumble of official headgear shows. remarked that the British people have a president 
whom they call King, while the citizens of the United States 
have a king whom they call 
President. Certainly the powers 
of an American president seem 
almost dictatorial compared to 
those of any British monarch. 
Correspondingly, the presidents of most democracies today, 
as France or Switzerland, to name only two, enjoy far less 
power than a president of the United States. In recent 
years, numbers of prudent and genuinely patriotic citizens 
have felt that those powers and prerogatives have been over- 
extended almost to the danger point. 

The whole business was brought to a nationwide boil 
by Mr. Truman’s seizure of the vital steel industry and by 
the retaliatory action of the mill owners. Added heat was 
generated by the President’s clumsy talk about seizure of 
the country’s press and radio. The legal trickery of both 
parties, the deluge of propaganda, and the charges and 
countercharges laid about on all sides, have served to com- 


More Questions For 
The Supreme Court 


~~ ihe ps a ale —o> Photos pound the bewilderment and anxiety of the average citizen. 
risoners sign “agreement” to end strike in Michigan affa: : age : . : 

. “er . . . > alte ass . opc C 
jail. Epidemic of prison riots showed need for reforms bi wal men Sa nagperen the pe a aga a aes — 
in prison administration and in prisoners’ behavior. constitutional crisis, far transcending in gravity and im- 


portance any mere political question or labor-management 





a: z Religious News Service United 

Four hundred couples renew their marriage vows at Holy Mrs. Victoria Toth, 89, recently arrived in Se v. : ¥ 
Hour in Chicago. Soviet propaganda gleefully points from Yugoslavia. She visits her new parish church twice 
to high U. S. divorce rate as a sign of our decadence. daily to thank God for deliverance from Tito’s terror. 
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squabble. Wider issues are involved, Although, the matter 
is before the Supreme Court, the controversy still rages. 

How great, how extensive are the President’s powers? 
By custom and by tradition, many of them are implicit; 
seldom used and seldom challenged. Perhaps the time has 
come to define them. Unlimited and unrestrained presi- 
dential power is patently undemocratic. Yet, the power 
to act or issue directives must not be so impaired or re- 
stricted as to render future presidents helpless in the face 
of future crises and emergencies. 

What constitutes a national emergency? The trend toward 
continuing emergency powers (the present ones have lasted 
more than a decade) can open the door to executive abuses. 

Any decision calls for high wisdom, statesmanship, impar- 
tiality, and prayerful study. If the perplexing issues are not 
resolved beforehand, the Supreme Court decision may well 
be one radically affecting our governmental processes and our 
individual lives. Therefore, this case is also before the great 
bar of civic obedience and good citizenship. In any event, 
the Constitution must remain inviolate. Only the people can 
change that. 





HERE are seven dioceses in Soviet-controlled East Ger- 

many. While there is no direct suppression of religion, 
Catholics are pretty thoroughly cut off from the West by the 
usual Iron Curtain tactics and 
restrictive regulations. Bishops 
and priests are virtual prisoners. 
They cannot attend ecclesiastical 
functions in West Germany be- 
cause the necessary travel permits are always refused. Thus 
the hoary Soviet myth of freedom of religion is perpetuated. 
Religion is not actually suppressed, it is merely regulated 
for the “best interests of the people’s democracy.” 

Since 1947, candidates for the priesthood from these 
dioceses-in-exile have pursued their studies at various Euro- 
pean seminaries such as Louvain or Rome and, especially, 
at the seminary at Koenigstein, near Frankfurt. At present 
there are about 350 seminarians. 

A few weeks ago the Red rulers of East Germany noti- 
fied all bishops that none of the seminarians studying in 
the West would be permitted to return. Of course, the 
insidious long-range purpose of this prohibition is at once 


Soviet Blockade of 
Religion In Germany 





photo 


Acme 
Tito “broke” with Russia, but he still follows the Stalin 
line. His latest speech assails God and religion as 
“superstitions.” Our aid keeps this tyrant in power. 
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United Pr hoto 
Cardinal Tedeschini, named by the Holy Father as his 
personal representative at Eucharistic Congress in Bar- 
celona. Theme of Congress is ““The Eucharist and Peace.” 





Internatvonal photo 
Robert Murphy, Marquette University graduate and vet- 
eran career diplomat, has been named Ambassador to Ja- 
pan. May Day riots. there indicate Soviet influence. 


. ee ‘igi a 

Religious News Service 
Cardinal Spellman presides at concelebration in the 
Byzantine-Russian rite. Priests and People of Uniate 
Churches are enduring fierce persecution for the Faith. 











: ‘ United Press photos 
Communist youth leader in East Germany gives President 


Pieck an old Hitler salute. The more things change in 
Soviet-ruled Germany, the more they stay the same. 





Federal Judge Holtzhoff refereed the first round of the 
steel! dispute and then awarded the decision to the 
Government. The steel companies immediately appealed. 





Judge David Pine said Government’s seizure action was 
“illegal.” His decision was the most sweeping restric- 
tion of presidential power ever pronounced by a court. 


clear—the eventual snuffing out of religion. No seminarians, 
no priest replacements; and, in time, no Catholic Church, 

In consternation, the bishops appealed the ruthless order, 
The Communist authorities replied that if all the seminari- 
ans were recalled and placed in a seminary in the Soviet 
zone, they would be permitted to return. However, they 
must all be in an East Zone seminary within three weeks 
time! No seminary exists but, undaunted, the bishops plan 
to house about 70 seminarians in the ruins of a bombed- 
out and abandoned Catholic hospital near Berlin. Some 
sort of pre-fabricated barrack-type buildings must be hastily 
erected to receive the rest. 

This latest Communist tactic throws serious doubt on the 


Kremlin’s noisy and repeated pleas for a united, free Ger- 
many. 





N April, we noted the dissent of Justices Douglas and 

Black in the Supreme Court decision which affirmed the 
constitutionality of the New York Feinberg Law. We found 
it notable for the fact that Jus- 
tices Douglas and Black seem 
still to believe Communism is a 
reputable and innocent project. 
They think teachers should be 
free to embrace it and advocate it. We charged the Justices 
with being impractical and unrealistic in their opinion. 

On April 28, Justices Black, Jackson, and Frankfurter dis- 
sented in the New York City Released-Time Case. Here 
we find the same condition as we found in the former dis- 
sent—a broken connection between words and reality. 

The Black-Jackson-Frankfurter dissent regarding released- 
time runs like this: A child must not be forced to go to 
religious instruction. But under “released-time” the public 
school forces him to go to religious instruction. So released- 
time must be dropped. 

That is nonsense. The Justices can only be thinking of 
children who have laid aside their space guns and yo-yos 
and have gone to heaven. For about the only place the 
average, living, healthy child doesn’t have to be forced to go 
is to the circus. He has to be dragged to the dentist, driven 
to the A&P, and nailed to his homework, In fact, you almost 
have to throw a body block at him to keep him from push- 
ing littler kids down manholes. 

In all these matters, the public school is supposed to co- 
operate with parents in forcing offspring into line. The 
process is sometimes referred to as “citizenship training.” 

From the superior height on which they appear to be 
poised, the Justices chide advocates of released-time. “ (It) 
betrays a surprising want of confidence in the inherent 
power of the various faiths to draw children to outside 
sectarian classes.” 

Frankfurter—who said that—probably doesn’t want us to 
speculate on the inherent power of Americanism to draw 
children to outside classes in civics. Imagine Junior break- 
ing up a ball game to learn about the constitution of the 
Supreme Court. 

Where children are concerned, church never has the in- 
herent drawing power of lemon drops and popsicles. 

Some irreverent layman is surely going to think a horrible 
thought about the Justices. Going to think that years ago 
when they went to church in Buster Brown collars and high 
buttoned shoes, there may have been a juvenile sacrilege or 
two. Maybe Black, at Bible class, sometimes thought of the 
old swimming hole. Maybe Jackson yawned during sermon. 
Maybe Frankfurter kept his nickel in his fist and watched the 
collection basket go by. 

We say “maybe.” But if it happened. would the Justices 
blame the phenomenon on the inherent weakness of their 
Tespective sectarian faiths? 


State vs Church Di- 
voree Action Denied 
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Make Your Marriage Happy 










Mrs. Macelwane on the Toledo Municipal 


Court Bench—a grandstand seat at the domestic arena 


NFORTUNATELY, divorce news 

is more interesting to the public 
than an account of a long-happy and 
successful home. More people are con- 
cerned with the details of a sensational 
divorce case than with acquiring a 
knowledge of the ingredients of a happy 
home, which is to say a contented and 
solid marriage. 

Happy homes, you see, are taken for 
granted, simply because marriage is a 
normal state. Look about you, in your 
own community, if you seek proof. You 
see the homes of your friends and 
neighbors, all of them joyous and secure, 
with the children cheerful and satisfied, 
on the road to becoming good parents 
themselves. But these are the families 
that go unnoticed in the newspapers, on 
the air waves, and in the tubes of televi- 
sion. You give them scant attention, 
yet they are worthy of close observation, 
for in them is the real way of life. 

You assume, perhaps, that these happy 
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homes are free from problems, troubled 
by no difficulties, no irritants, because 
the parents have found a magic formula 
for co-operative living, as precise and 
easy to follow as a recipe for an angel 
food cake. They haven't. 

There is no exact formula for a happy 
marriage. There are ingredients for 
one, to be sure, but each couple must 
find the proper way to use them, since 
each spouse has elements of temper- 
ament and nature that go into the 
picture. Years of experience, as a prose- 
cuting attorney and a judge of the 
Municipal Court in Toledo, convince 
me of this. 

Happy families have a multitude of 
problems, some of them seemingly in- 
surmountable, but breakup is avoided 
because partners to the marriage have 
the moral integrity and the ability to 
face them honestly and intelligently. 

Husband and wife, momentarily hurt, 
disillusioned, or discouraged, do not run 


Judge Geraldine Macelwane tells what she 


learned in court about the things 


which make marriage work 


by 
GERALDINE F. 
MACELW ANE 


to a social agency or the local govern- 
ment for packaged help. Instead, they 
place their faith in each other, in God, 
and prayer, and intelligently practice 
the virtues that are essential to overcom- 
ing personal faults. They keep the Chris- 
tian spirit glowing in their home 
throughout every period of trial and 
error and thus grow in happiness and 
in their ability and facility for resolv- 
ing their problems. 

A happy home, to be sure, is difficult 
io describe. It defies words. It is best, 
I think, compared to a little church. 
The people that make up the family 
are devoted to each other and to God. 
They carry out their responsibilities 
joyfully, approaching them with faith 
and a sense of humor. Such persons 
fairly twinkle when they mention their 
spouse or their children. They never 
belittle the opinions or actions of each 
other. We all know these people. Their 
numbers are legion. Thank God for 
them! They are our salvation. 

In this regard, have you ever noted 
that a devoted husband and wife never 
allow themselves to dwell upon the 
faults of the other, only the good points. 
The children in this atmosphere grow 
up with the same outlook. How many 
husbands do you know who think their 
wives are as beautiful today as the day 
of marriage? Yet these women were 
never really beautiful by cheesecake 
standards. Their beauty is that of the 
soul which shines out through their 
personality. 

A woman, of course, sets the tone of 
her home. I cannot tell you why this 
is so, unless it is that God’s creative 
forces run deeper in her than in the 
husband, and make her perception of 
home life the sharper. The Christian 
graces, cultural and otherwise, seem to 
be stronger in her because God has 
made her the vessel of creation. I am 
sure men feel this, often to their great 
advantage, always when the woman’s 
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character is tempered and enriched by 
faith and devotion to both spouse and 
God. Sometimes they feel it to their 
loss, though they may not be conscious 
of it, only driven by some unlaced force 
which feeds upon neglect. How often, 
for instance, have you observed a man 
who has become successful and useful 
in the community with a loving, under- 
standing wife at his side, fall into drunk- 
enness and dereliction once he has been 
deprived of her support? 

| remember a case in which I repre- 
sented, as attorney, a wife whose hus- 
band was suing for divorce. He had 
been a periodic drinker for fifteen 
years, but she was resisting his petition. 
She had put up with his intemperance, 
devoting her life to the training of her 
children. When they were grown, the 
father’s conduct so disgraced them that 
they had insisted he leave home. 


tolerated because of the support he pro- 
vided. As the years passed, his feeling 
of neglect, of not being wanted, became 
harder and harder to bear, until finally 
he took refuge in drink. 

Now what are the ingredients of a 
happy home? It is difficult to specify, 
since each is accompanied by so many 
varying manifestations of personal 
habits, prejudices, fancies, and desires. 
It is possible, however, to summarize 
them in a brief generalization, such as 
this: the wise choice of a mate, emo- 
tional maturity, the proper qualifica- 
tions of each spouse for a life partner- 
ship, and the presence of Christian 
charity, exemplified in love for each 
other, for one’s neighbors, and above 
all, for God. 

These ingredients cover many charac- 
teristics, many parades of mistakes, sel- 
fish actions, weaknesses, and emotional 





housewife, who would shudder at the 
thought of a cobweb hanging from the 
ceiling, may not give a second thought 
to the cobwebs hanging on her soul. 
The husband’s attitude, so often, is 
the reflection, favorable or otherwise, of 
the attitude of the wife. In this regard, 
I think always of the cheerful little day 
worker who told her mistress that she 
would have to quit her job for awhile 
because her husband had lost his. 
“But with your husband out of work, 
I should think you would need the 
money,” replied the amazed mistress. 
“Oh, I need the job, all right,” the 
maid responded, “but you see, Joe 
needs his self-respect even more. When 
I work and he ain’t working, he broods; 
when he broods, he gets to drinking; 
and when he drinks, he gets to courtin’ 
gals. I aims to see that my Joe ain’t 
courtin’ no gal while I’m in the picture.” 





Judge Macelwane tries to stabilize rocky marriages 


Deprived of family association and 
moral support, the man had become 
hopelessly alcoholic, unable to hold em- 
ployment. His twisted mentality, im- 
paired by years of excessive drinking, 

stened upon the faulty conclusion that 

would be a “free” and “well” man 
again, if he could obtain a divorce. He 
had no grounds for suing, since his wife 
ad been a good mother and had raised 

r children to be God-loving citizens. 

Yet, I never encounter such a case as 

that I do not ask myself: “What sort 
of person might this man have been 
unother wife?” Not that she 
a good woman. But from the 
rth of her first child, her husband had 
come a mere appendage in the home, 


Models Posed 


lapses. There is the self-righteous per- 
son, for example. Marriage counselors 
often tell me that such a person gives 
them the most difficulty, simply because 
he or she never admits being at fault. 
The self-righteous man or woman seems 
unable to examine actions and consci- 
ence to find the basic cause of unhap- 
piness. I have found a drunkard, a 
gambler, even a philanderer relatively 
much easier to counsel, for any one of 
them can usually recognize the fault. 
A wise wife will search diligently for 
her own faults, recognize her responsi- 
bility, and set high standards for the 
home. Women must be as attentive to 
the spiritual atmosphere of their dwell- 
ings as to its physical aspect. An orderly 


The Judge at home with her family 


“But don’t you worry,” she added 
confidently. “I’ll be back soon. Because 
when I’m around the house, my Joe 
don’t stay out of work long.” 

Confronted with this day worker's 
marital problem, many a wife would 
have resorted to nagging, to the mar- 
tyred feeling that she was being “put 
upon.” But this young woman had the 
wisdom to bolster her husband’s self- 
esteem and to maintain a happy home 
through tolerant understanding. She 
loved her Joe, and had learned the art 
of giving rather than taking from mar- 
riage. She knew, perhaps unconsciously, 
as so many do, that a happy home is 
based upon Christian charity, with the 
real love of God, of family, and of 
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neighbor its motivating force. Charity 
is quite the opposite of selfishness, and 
it will heal wounds, prevent mistakes, 
and preserve happiness. 

If one does not want to fulfill God’s 
plan in the very purpose of marriage— 
having a family, generously performing 
its necessary chores such as cooking, 
sewing, and all other household tasks, 
one should avoid marriage, for it surely 
will be unhappy. 

After all, marriage is not compulsory. 
Practically every woman chooses her 
husband. Wise or foolish, the selection 
is hers. Thus, a happy marriage really 
starts with the wise choice of a mate. 

No woman should choose a man who 
doesn’t love and respect his parents, for 
such a man will make a very poor life 
partner. Nor a man who is unable to 
save money, who drinks or gambles, or 
whose only assets are good looks and 
a convertible. Don’t be romantically 
swayed because he is a good dancer 
and all the girls are “crazy” about him. 
Avoid a man if he is selfish and self- 
centered, or tied to his mother’s apron 
strings. Also if he is unable to wait for 
sex relations until marriage. 

Marriages must be entered with pure 
minds and bodies. Pregnancy as a basis 
for marriage just doesn’t work. I have 
had proof of this again and again. Re- 
cently a father appeared before me in 
court, charged with assault and battery 
upon his wife. 


HE wife told me he had tried to 

beat their six-year-old child for using 
the same profane words he used when 
drunk. To save the child, she had 
stepped in, only to receive a pummeling 
for interfering. 

“Were you ever happily married to 
this man?” I asked her. 

“No,” she replied, somewhat sullenly. 

“Didn’t you select him for your hus- 
band?” I questioned. 

“Not exactly,” she said. “We had to 
get married. I was pregnant.” 

Very few marriages of necessity have 
happy results, I have learned. Such mar- 
riages defy the law of God, and because 
mutual respect is lacking, they have no 
solid foundation upon which to build. 
Aside from the moral aspects, factors 
which make for mutual respect include 
emotional maturity, a willingness to 
listen tolerantly to the opinions of other 
persons, and above all, an ability often 
to hold one’s tongue. 

A good wife must learn how to be a 
good listener. She must know when to 
broach topics on which she knows there 
is likely to be a dispute. There are 
times when controversial subjects can 
be discussed without bitterness or trou- 
ble, and other occasions when they are 
certain to bring on a home battle. Tim- 
ing is all important. Difficult problems 
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should be discussed when both parties 
are relaxed and in a good mood. Every 
disagreement need not become a major 
difference. 

A wife must have the qualifications 
of cheerfulness, generosity, and the 
ability and willingness to overlook 
faults. She should appreciate what she 
is getting out of marriage, perhaps 
more than the man, for love and 
security mean more to her than to the 
husband. She must make many more 
sacrifices than he, and conversely, has 
far more to gain. A sense of humor is 
one of the priceless ingredients. 

As I have said, the ability to recog- 
nize one’s fault and to practice the oOp- 
posite virtue, for every fault has its 
redeeming virtue, is, of course, basic 
in any good marriage. But self-analysis 
is never easy. Take the case of a hus- 
band hailed before my court not long 
ago. When I inquired what brought 
him there, he replied defiantly and 
egotistically: ‘““Ask my wife!” 

She related that their years of mar- 
riage had been trying. They had 
raised two children, and she had tried 
every device to interest him inthe 
family, but he remained cold, aloof, 
and overly harsh with the children. 
On weekends, he hit the bottle. When 
she protested, he abused her. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have brought him 
to court,” the woman said tearfully, 
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“but what else could I do? 


HE husband had refused referral 

to a marriage counselor or to admit 
that the marriage failure was in any 
way his. To shock him into a realiza- 
tion, I sentenced him to six months in 
the workhouse. He could not believe 
he had heard correctly. But as a bailiff 
led him away, he turned and said: 
“Couldn’t we go over this again, 
Judge?” 

I said we could, but in view of his 
unwillingness to find anything wrong 
with himself, I doubted it would do any 
good. 

But the workhouse sentence had 
shocked him as nothing else could have 
done. His entire attitude seemed 
changed. He simply hadn't believed 
that anything like this could happen 
to him, or that anyone could take the 
view that he was at fault. 

With a little encouragement, he be- 


gan to talk about the unhappiness of 
his own childhood, an early prison sen- 
tence which had given him a feeling 
of hostility toward society. He had 
visited this feeling upon his wife and 
children without realizing the reason 
for doing so. I did not send him to the 
workhouse. Instead, I referred both him 
and his wife to a marriage counselor, 
and, at last report, they were making 
readjustment. Their home, I am con- 
fident, will be firmly re-established. 

In’ this case, marriage counseling 
helped save a faltering marriage, and 
it has done so in many instances. But 
too often advice is of little avail, for 
the troubled parties are chiefly inter- 
ested in passing their responsibilities 
to others. 


ie past generations, mothers had no 
time to run down to court or to a 
psychiatrist every time they were faced 
with a minor problem. Families leaned 
more upon themselves, and were forti- 
fied by faith and prayer. They knew 
that prayer was the solvent for the 
constraints that seemed to hold them 
from understanding. But now it is part 
of the modern feeling to shift responsi- 
bility from the home to the school, 
then to some agency of society or gov- 
ernment, instead of facing up to a 
problem squarely with the help of God. 

Divorce, being a contradiction of the 
natural law, cannot produce good. My 
experience has shown that it produces 
evil and sin. Divorce is not a solution 
to the problems. It does not succeed in 
its purpose because it is so easy to make 
it the means to an end. The availability 
of divorce, in fact, has changed the 
attitude of millions of people toward 
marriage, wholly for the worse. 

Divorce is never sought when love, 
and by love I mean Christian charity, 
is the basis of marriage. Such love, not 
sex, must underlie every union. If it 
does not, unhappiness quickly follows. 
However, I have learned from so many 
sources that sex itself seldom is the 
basic cause of a marriage crackup. It 
is present only insofar as the intimate 
relations are strained, as quarrels mag- 
nify into major probelms. But “chas- 
ing” as it is called, and other sex prob- 
lems often cited as the cause of divorce, 
usually are the result, not the ‘funda- 
mental cause of marital discord. 

Keep Christian charity alive in a 
home and troubles gradually disappear. 
An uncongenial spouse, often the hard- 
est cross to bear, becomes sympathetic 
again. The intolerant becomes toler- 
ant, the selfish more generous, the 
nagger helpfully communicative, and 
each spouse mends the other, some- 
times with no more than a smile. 

What if a husband or wife is not 

‘(Continued on page 74) 
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E came upon Catherine quite un- 
expectedly there on a windy cor- 
But after all, on what other kind 

of corner could you come upon anyone 

in the town of Galway? 

\nd it was chance. Actually. Though 
Catherine’s mother seemed to be taking 
that with reservations when they joined 
her afterward. 

“I expect you’re here for the races, 
Mr. Sheehan?” she said in the cool voice 
that matched her cool gray eyes. 


ner. 


He told her he was, indeed, and 
Catherine said, “I’ve asked him to stay 
with us, Mother. You will, won’t you, 
Mark?” 


Catherine’s mother said that would 
be delightful, though she did not look 
delighted. And she looked completely 
out of her element as they sat there, the 
three of them, having tea in this ordi- 
nary eating place. 

She belonged behind her own shining 
tea table with her own teacups, or on 
the wide gracious lawns with the dogs 
about her, She was wonderful in riding 
clothes, Mark remembered, which gave 
to her thin, austere features their 
proper distinction. 

Catherine was wonderful in riding 
clothes, also. But Catherine would be 
wonderful in anything, could belong 
anywhere. 

\nd she definitely belonged behind 
the wheel of the magnificent foreign car 
into which she was now stepping. Mark 
did not. Yet here he was leaping in 
beside her, fool that he was. 

He had no business being with this 
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Though his reception as a guest was cordial, Mark despaired 


of his chances as a potential son-in-law of the great O’Flaherty 


girl at all. This daughter of Michael 
John O'Flaherty, with his shipping com- 
pany, his shops, and his stud of race 
horses. A poor wretch like himself who 
wrote his column and got his week’s 
pay, and on very rare occasions had 
enough left over to buy a bit of paint 
and canvas or a sketch book. 

It would have been wisdom on his 
part now to have made some excuse and 
gone speedily on his way. But when did 
he ever do the wise or the expedient 
thing? And how could he resist, in view 
of the fact that Catherine’s mother had 
gone off, leaving the girl and himself to 
drive down together? 

In any case, here he was and the 
uppermost thought in his mind at the 
moment was how Michael John was 
going to take it. 

He put the question to Catherine as 
they bowled smoothly along into the 
country. 

“What about your father?” he said. 
“How will he take my coming?” 

Catherine assured him that her father 
would be enchanted and expected him 
to believe it. 

“He adores having people about the 
place,” she said. “Especially now since 
my brothers have gone into the Order. 
He gets so bored and restless at times. 
He longs for a man to talk to, poor 
darling.” 

“But he may like to make his own 
choice of male guests,” said Mark. “And 
the last and only time I was at your 
home he and I parted with a certain 
amount of coldness between us.” 

“Oh? I do remember, now that you 
speak of it.” She laughed lightly. “But 


I doubt if he will. What was that all 
about? I’ve forgotten.” 

“I spoke to him like a presumptuous, 
opinionated young donkey,” said Mark. 

“Did you really? Why?” She was still 
amused. 

Mark lit a pair of cigarettes and gave 
her one. 

“I’m bound to say, the underlying 
cause of it all was hunger,” he said. 

“Hunger?” She slanted a quick, as 
tonished glance at him. “What do you 
mean, Mark?” 

Well, he spoke with no pride what- 
ever, he told her, but here it was. 

He'd been a starving man that day, 
having come a considerable distance, 
and, for some reason which now es- 
caped him, not having stopped for 
lunch. 

“Dinner was placed before me,” he 
said. “An excellent dinner, I recall it 
well. Fresh trout and beet greens and 
new potatoes. But just as I was about 
to take my first taste, the young lady 
who was waiting on table suddenly 
burst into tears and fled from the room.” 

“Ah, Pegeen. That would have been 
poor Pegeen.” Catherine clucked sym- 
pathetically. “Danno must have been 
tormenting her.” 

“That’s the one. Danno. She kept 
wailing something about Danno. What 
was it now? Oh, yes, ‘He promised to 
kill me.’ Her very words. ‘He promised 
to kill me.’ And you and your mother 
rushed out after her to prevent the vile 
deed, I suppose.” 

“Your father said, and I quote, 
‘What better could the girl expect when 
she married that crazy Corkman?’ And 
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“Try me,” said Catherine. “You'll find I’m a good listener also.” 


that was the remark that caused the 
trouble.” 

“Well, that was an unfortunate choice 
of words, surely. But I know he meant 
nothing disparaging about Cork,” said 
Catherine. “Danno’s being from Cork 
had nothing whatever to do with his 
failings.” 

Mark said he was sure of that. “I was 
only speaking the bitter words of a hun- 
gry man,” he said, “tortured by seeing 
his dinner wilting before him.” 

“Oh, Mark, you poor boy, you should 
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have eaten. What did you say to 
Father? I’m dying to hear.” 

“I became the instant champion of 
my fellow Corkman, Danno,” said Mark. 
“I leaped to his defense and spoke a lot 
of nonsense. I believe I said he was very 
likely a man born out of his time, sim- 
ply spoiling for a good revolution. That 
in another era—say, my grandfather’s— 
he might have been one of the great 
Irish patriots, and we would in all 
probability have erected a statue in the 
square to his memory.” 


“Mark, you are a madman.” 

“So your father thought. I forget what 
was said after that, but one word led to 
another, and it ended by my telling him 
there was no culture whatever in the 
whole length and breadth of Galway.” 

“You didn’t.” She shuddered. “Oh, 
Mark! No wonder he was upset. Galway 
is his heart’s blood.” 

“Fortunately,” said Mark, “at that 
point you returned, hot dinner was 
served, and in deference to you ladies 
the subject was dropped.” 
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Mark lit another cigarette and stared 
at the road ahead. 

No doubt Michael John had had 
plenty of arguments and disputes since 
then. With men of importance whose 
opinions were worthy of consideration. 
What mattered the hungry words of an 
obscure newspaperman to the likes of 
Michael John O'Flaherty? 


N heaven's name, why couldn’t Cath- 
| erine have been a Cork shawly, or 
the daughter of a fisherman from Con- 
nemara? A girl who would be honored 
to share his ordinary lot with him. But, 
of course, in that case she wouldn’t be 
Catherine. 

She was saying something now that he 
didn’t quite hear. 

“You're dreaming, Mark,” she said. 

| was speaking of the picture. Did you 
bring it?” 

“Oh, that? Yes, I have it with me,” 
he told her. 

“I’m in such a fever to see it again. 
You captured it so beautifully, that view 
up river from the bridge.” 

“I was more than flattered that yon 
admired it,” he said. “It was, in fact, 
the second thrill of the day for me.” 

“The second? What was the first?” 

“Finding you there in Dublin at that 
exhibit. And seeing you standing gazing 
it—of all things—my own entry.” 

Catherine said, “And we had fun, 
didn’t we? Will you ever forget the con- 
cert and how weepy I got in the middle 
of Beethoven’s Fifth?” 

“I was quite dry-eyed, myself,” he said. 

“Stoic! Oh, Mark, it’s so nice you're 
here, really it is. How long have you? 
rhe entire fortnight, I hope.” 

He was not due back until Monday 
week, he told her, and she said that was 
perfectly splendid. 

\nd then they were passing through 
the big gates and up the wide sweeping 
drive, with the dogs making them wel- 
come. 

Yes, he had the long holiday. And 
he'd be just simple enough to play 
long with these people through the 
entire time, if they asked him. 

If they said the word. But perhaps 
Catherine’s father would see to it that 
the word was not said. More than likely 
that’s the way it would be. And just as 
well. He didn’t belong here at all. 

\nd having thus prepared himself for 
a barely civil reception, he was entirely 
disarmed by the friendly warmth of his 
nost s greeting. 

The same courtesy would be shown 
the beggar at the door, no doubt, but 
it was heartening, nonetheless. 

\ grand figure of a man, Michael 
John O'Flaherty, even towering a bit 
over Mark, who was a good six feet two, 
shoeless. O'Flaherty had with him a pair 
of guests of his own, like himself bear- 
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ing the unmistakable marks of success 
on them. 

As he made Mark known to them, he 
spoke a word of warning. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “speak reverently if you men- 
tion Cork this evening. Acid fairly 
drips from’ this man’s lips at the least 
hint of a slur on the place of his birth.” 

Ah. So he hadn’t forgotten, after all. 
A good or bad omen? Mark was not 
sure. 

One of the other men was remarking 
that since his own mother had been 
born in Cork, he’d line up on Mark’s 
side, any time, and it wouldn’t stop at 
the lips, either. He showed his fist 
and there was much laughter and hi- 
larity. 

It was a stimulating evening. Point-to- 
points and odds and favorites were 
bandied about over the port and Guin- 
ness. And then they tore political Ire- 
land apart and put it together’ again, 
with Mark boldly flinging himself into 
every discussion that came up. 

More than once he caught Michael 
John eying him through the cigar 
smoke, but he continued recklessly to 
match his wits against those of the three 
great men. 

After dinner, however, Catherine re- 
minded her father that Mark was her 
guest, and said that they were driving 
over to the farm for the breakfast eggs. 
And her mother said she would like to 
show him her gardens while Catherine 
was dressing. 

The older lady, whom Michael John 
surprisingly called “Midge,” did not 
seem at all formidable now. A simple, 
gracious person with a smile fleeting but 
sweet, and most anxious for him to ad- 
mire her flowers. 

“What were you saying to Mother?” 
Catherine wanted to know as they drove 
off. “She seemed fascinated by your 
talk.” 

Mark, himself fascinated by Cath- 
erine’s skillful handling of the frisky 
mare between the shafts of the high gig, 















said he had got on famously with her 
mother. 

“I was beguiling her with some of the 
tales my grandmother used to tell me,” 
he said. “As a listener, I found her most 
gratifying.” 

“Try me,” said Catherine. 
find I’m a good listener, also.” 

“Well, since you challenge me,” said 
Mark. “Now let me see. I remember 
one she used to tell about a lost child 
who was finally found half-frozen in a 
bog a mile and a half off the boreen, 
Are you interested?” 

“Intensely,” she said. “Go on.” 

“Well, the youngxwoman who discov- 
ered the child was the village beauty. 
She had black shining hair—like a girl 
I know in Galway. Only she wore hers 
long, a long braid clear to her knees.” 

“It would be long, of course, in those 
days,” said Catherine. 

“And she had blue eyes, those fabu- 
lous smoky blue eyes that you see in all 
Connaught folk. I’ve seen them between 
the outrageously long lashes on the face 
of this girl I know in Galway.” 

“Any resemblance,” said Catherine, 
“to. anyone living or dead is purely—” 

“Ah, but this is a true story. Wait 
now till you hear of the noble sacrifice 
of this heroic young woman.” 

Catherine said she was hanging on his 
every word. She made soothing sounds 
to the mare and held her down to a 
steady trot. 

“Well, it seems that the child was 
nearly dead from the long exposure,” 
Mark continued. “So the young woman, 
lacking other covering, simply cut off 
her long black braid and wrapped him 
in it.” 

Catherine said she couldn’t bear it. 

“Ah, but the sad part—I neglected to 
tell you it was a sad tale—the really sad 
part of it was this. It seemed she was 
promised to a young man who admired 
her mostly for her hair. And when he 
saw it chopped and ugly about her face, 
he took to his heels and fled.” 
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“The scoundrel!” said Catherine in- 
dignantly. 

“Wait now. There seems to be a lit- 
tle dissension over the ending of this 
particular story. Some say the child died 
after all, so the sacrifice was all in vain. 
Others have it that the child recovered, 
the young man repented and returned 
to his sweetheart, and they say her hair 
grew out again overnight.” 

Catherine decided she’d take that last 
version. That was a pleasing one. “But, 
Mark?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did she go to such an ex- 
treme? Why didn’t she wrap the little 
one in one of her own petticoats? 

“Now there you have me,” he said, 
“Are you by any chance doubting the 
veracity of this tale, Miss O’Flaherty?” 

“Not at all. I simply think she was a 
bit hasty in cutting off her crowning 
glory. I can’t help wondering—oh, 
Mark, look!” 

She drew rein and stopped on the 
crest of the hill. 

“This is the place I was telling you 
about, that I’d like you to paint. Look 
down there. That view of the bay be- 
tween the small hills. Even when it 
isn’t sunset, it’s a glorious sight.” 


ARK gazed at the scene below, 

where the sun was flashing streaks 
of yellow and amethyst on the green of 
the hills and the blue of the bay. 

“I don’t wonder at your enthusiasm,” 
he said finally. “But I couldn’t do it 
justice, Catherine. I do know someone 
who could. She’d get the very sound 
into it.” 

“Who are you talking about, Mark?” 

“’Stasia Moore. She taught me all I 
know about painting,” he said. “You 
must have seen some of her work at the 
exhibit.” 

“I don’t recall that I did,” Catherine 
said. And after a moment, “Is she very 
beautiful, Mark? Has she golden hair 
and a lovely voice?” 

“*Stasia?” He answered her absently, 
his eyes still on the distant bay, now a 
deep purple. “Well, no, in point of fact, 
Stasia’s hair is a sort of—orange. And 
her voice—a-ah, that’s orange, too.” 

“Orange? Her voice is orange?” In- 
credulously. 

“Yes, you know, bitter and sweet. 
And sometimes very sour indeed.” 

“I see,” she said thoughtfully. “Well, 
that makes for a—a most interesting per- 
sonality, perhaps?” 

“Oh, she’s all of that. She’s really a 
treasure, ’Stasia is.” 

“I see.” 

“She and Paul are my best friends 
there in Dublin,” he added casually. 

“Paul?” 

“Paul Moore—her husband.” 

“Her husband!” She laughed sud- 
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denly. “Mark—tell me. 
would you say my voice is?” 

And after a bit of consideration, he 
said, “Catherine, you have a brown 
voice.” 

“Brown? Oh, how dull,” she said 
sadly. ‘“‘How very, very dull.” 

“Dull?” He moved closer to her, his 
arm on the back of the seat behind her 
“Dark brown velvet when you're speak- 
ing seriously,” he told her. “Rosy 
brown when you smile with your words, 
and a coppery brown shot with gold 
when you laugh. That’s how it is. Dull? 
Ah, no, Catherine, anything but dull.” 

Her laugh was a bit forced this time. 

“Well,” she said, “this is quite novel. 
If you'll believe me, I’ve never had the 
color of my voice analyzed before. It 
intrigues me.” 


What color 


sc7 T intrigues me,” he said, still look- 
ing at her. 

“Mark,” she said in some _ haste, 
“what about my mother’s voice? Can 
you put a color to that?” 

He was thoughtful a moment or two, 
then he said, “Mauve—delicate violet. 
And silver, I’d say.” 

“Why, of course.” She was delighted. 
“That just describes her voice. That’s 
wonderful, Mark. Mother herself is 
just like that. Shy and reserved.” 

“Shy?” He was surprised. “I never 
supposed—why should a great lady like 
your mother be shy?” 

“Ah, but Mark, she isn’t a great lady 
at all. That is, I think she’s great, of 
course, but she isn’t in the usual ac- 
cepted sense of the word.” 

“How is that?” 

“Well, you see, she was extremely 
poor.as a girl. And she still is—in spirit. 
Her mother died when she was born 
and her father was only a poor fisher- 
man. 

“Not in Connemara? Don’t tell me in 
Connemara?” Mark said quickly, mind- 
ful of the thoughts he’d had earlier in 
the day. 

“Yes, Connemara, the very place. She 
had a hard life. Her father was a harsh 
man with most rigid principles, they 
say, and he was firmly convinced that 
anyone with money or property was in 
league with the devil.” 

“Ah, the eye of the needle? He took 
it too literally?” 

“Yes, he was like that. So when my 
father—that is, Michael John—tried to 
court Midge, he was furious. And one 
night he made a terrible scene and 
forced her to promise she’d never marry 
Michael John. And that night—a wild, 
stormy night—he didn’t come back from 
his fishing.” 

“Ah, that was bad,” said Mark. 

“Oh, it was. She was very unhappy. 
She was so fond of Michael John, yet 
they couldn’t make her see she should 


never have made such a promise. No 
one should have asked her to promise 
such a thing. Finally the parish priest 
persuaded her that it was not binding. 
In fact, it was wrong, since Michael 
John was a good man, in spite of his 
large holdings.” 

“That seems reasonable, surely, 
Mark. 

“Mark.” Her hands were busy with 
the reins; she didn’t look at him. “You 
wouldn’t—” She stopped. 

“Yes, Catherine?” 

“Hold it against a girl that her father 
had—money. That is—if you cared for 
her?” breathlessly. 

His arm was suddenly rigid on the 
back of the seat. 

“The shoe might well be on the other 
foot,” he said. “Her father might hold 
it against me—my lack of it, I mean.” 

“My father—my father thinks highly 
of you,” she said in a sudden rush of 
words. 

“What did you say?” He could not be- 
lieve he had heard rightly. 


said 


6 E was speaking about you to Mr. 

Flanagan this evening, as I was 
coming through the hall. I heard him 
say, ‘Now thére’s a lad with a brain in 
his head. There’s no doubt about it, 
Cork breeds some of the keenest, sharp- 
est men in the land.’” 

“He said that?” 

“I'll have to confess I listened after 
that. Shall I tell you what else he said? 
He told Mr. Flanagan you were a 
writer. ‘But this one,’ he said, ‘has some- 
thing to say and says it in his writings.’” 

“Do you mean to tell me he actually 
reads my stuff?” Mark’s voice was high 
pitched in his amazement. 

“Of course he does. Mr. Flanagan 
said, ‘Is Catherine interested?” And my 
father said, ‘I hope so. I certainly hope 
so.”” 

Mark turned swiftly and took her 
gently by the shoulders. 

“And are you, Catherine? Are you in- 
terested? Wait—let me put it this way. 
Would you leave Galway Bay and come 
to the wild seaport of Cork to live with 
me?” 

“I would, Mark,” she said. “Unless 
you wanted me to go to Siberia with you, 
or the North Pole—or South Africa.” 

“No, darling,” he said softly, “Cork 
is the place.” And after a brief silence, 
“You called me a stoic awhile back. 
Remember?” He put his cheek against 
hers. “Why the tears, dear heart? This 
isn’t Beethoven's Fifth.” 

“Isn't it?” She lifted her head. “I was 
sure I heard that grand blare of brass 
from somewhere.” 

“It must be,” he told her, “that you’re 
hearing the bells ringing a joyous wel- 
come to you from Shandon tower down 
there in Cork.” 
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What About Counterattack ? 


"i ges of the weirdest phenomena in 
recent cultural history has been the 
treatment accorded Counterattack, a 
weekly newsletter of “Facts to Combat 
Communism,” and its publication, Red 
Channels, “The Report of Communist 
Influence in Radio and Television.” A 
sober, serious four-page newsletter, it has 
been viciously attacked as a “hate sheet,” 
“a blackmail sheet,” and a “weekly 
newssheet which lists names of persons 
it suspects of leftist leanings.” RC, a 
213-page paper-bound book long out 
of print, is ceaselessly vituperated, and 
has been attacked in at least 166 Ameri- 
can newspapers and numerous magazines 
and books as “a vicious publication 
that destroys characters by innuendo 
and veiled accusations,” “a discredited 
unofficial publication,” a “smear pam- 
phliet,” and ‘character assassination 
for profit.” These are only a few of the 
terms used to describe it 

On the other hand, most of the peo- 


ple and publications who repeat the 
charges against CA and RC have never 
seen either. Even its severest critics say 


that RC is “the Bible of Radio Row” 
und allege that CA and RC exercise a 
paramount influence on the choice of 
personnel for radio and TV shows. It is 
in open secret that many federal, state, 
and municipal investigative and.law en- 
forcement agencies use CA and RC as 
standard reference works. One federal 
agency took the trouble of card-indexing 
every item in Red Channels. 

What's the truth about this frequently 
attacked weekly newsletter and its con- 
troversial book? 

On May 16, 1947, was published the 
first issue of Counterattack, a four-page 
weekly newsletter containing an up-to- 
the-minute, pinpointed, and documented 
exposé of important Communist and 
Communist “united front” activities, 
with an unmasking of individuals par- 
ticipating in such activities. 

The founders and publishers of CA 
were three former Special Agents of the 
FBI, Kenneth M. Bierly, John G. 
Keenan, and T. C. Kirkpatrick. The 
first two were lawyers. All had served 
commendably in the FBI, and all re- 
signed with honor. They have never 
alleged they had any access to FBI files 
because of their former connection. Ob- 
viously, however, their FBI training and 
experience qualified them as_ highly 
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authoritative investigators of Commu- 
nist activities. 

Friends while in the FBI, the three 
men realized that though much was 
known of Communist infiltration and 
subversion in this country, compara- 
tively little was being done about it. 
The FBI itself, for example, was merely 
an investigative, not a prosecuting, arm 
of the government. The three agents felt 
that well-documented exposure plus ac- 
tion by an aroused public could do much 
to break up the Communist conspiracy. 

After their honorable resignations 
from the Bureau in the period 1945- 
1946, when the Bureau was curtailing its 
activities, the three former agents for a 
time worked in private industry. In 
1946, they met with Isaac Don Levine, 
anticommunist writer and editor; Chris- 
topher Emmet, anticommunist writer 
and radio commentator; and Alfred 
Kohlberg, veteran anticommunist bat- 
tler and importer. The meeting resulted 






Vincent W. Hartnett 
and book on Reds’ 
radio, TV colonization 
he co-authored 


in the foundation of the monthly anti- 
communist magazine, Plain Talk, with 
Levine as editor and the three former 
agents as the research men. Kohlberg 
financed the magazine. 

A project called the John Quincy 
Adams Associates was also attempted, 
with a view to furnishing the public 
with documented information on Com- 
munist activities. It was hoped that pub- 
lic support could be obtained to run 
the project on a non-profit basis. Such 
support could not be obtained, and the 
project had to be dropped. Plain Talk, 
however, was published for several 
years. 

Yet a monthly magazine like Plain 
Talk was inadequate. There was needed 
a more up-to-the-minute publication 
which would present to the public a 
pithy digest of current Communist and 
“front” activities and suggest means of 
combating such activities. Early in 1947, 
the three former FBI men founded 
American Business Consultants, Inc. 


BC published the first issue of 

Counterattack on May 16, 1947. The 
editor then and for the next two and a 
half years was Sam Horn, a veteran 
newspaperman who under the name of 
Andrew Avery had written a famous 
series of articles for the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce on Communist infiltration. 
Horn was succeeded late in 1949 by 
Francis. J. McNamara, a man with two 
college degrees who had served with 
distinction as a major in strategic in- 
telligence in Burma and was thoroughly 
familiar with Communism on an elbow- 
to-elbow basis. 

Other additions to ABC have included 
Thomas A. Brady, former FBI agent and 
a lawyer; S. Paul Ferrin, former FBI 
agent and a lawyer, who represents 
ABC in the Midwest; and Harry A. Mor- 
gan, veteran leader of anticommunists 
in the maritime industry. In 1951, Ken- 
neth M. Bierly amicably resigned from 
ABC to start his own firm. 

In five years of weekly reporting, 
Counterattack has virtually “taken 
apart” the Communist movement and 
its “united front” in this country, with 
extraordinarily damaging results to the 
Red fifth column. For CA not only 
exposed Communism and Communists, 
fronts and fronters, but also urged ap- 
propriate action by its subscribers. The 
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This four-page weekly newsletter contains 
a pinpointed and documented exposé of Reds 


and their “united front’’ activities 


by ARNOLD FOREMAN 


record shows that CA’s articulate sub- 
scribers have taken that action. 

CA did a running exposé of the Com- 
munist-controlled Progressive Party as 
it was being formed, and in a special, 
enlarged issue on July 30, 1948, un- 
masked twenty-seven Communists and 
sixteen pro-Communists on the forty- 
three-man board of the Progressive Party 
Convention. 

CA _ spotlighted well-known hotels 
and meeting halls which were renting 
their facilities to subversive groups. 
CA’s subscribers registered protests. In 
April, 1951, the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation announced that all organizations 
cited by the Attorney General would be 
barred from its 6,000 member hotels. 

CA exposed Communist domination 
of the United Public Workers of Amer- 
ica; the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America; the United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America; the New York Teachers Un- 
ion; and other party-line unions. Not a 
few such were subsequently expelled 
from the CIO. 


A exposed Communist or pro-Com- 

munist records of certain authors, 
and the party-line slanting of not a few 
books found even in school libraries. 
CA spotlighted the Churchman maga- 
zine, and the Communist-front record 
of its editor. It has unmasked Com- 
munists and fronters in the publishing 
business. Its exposé of the record of 
Angus Cameron, editor-in-chief, vice- 
president, and a director of Little, 
Brown & Co., and of the Communist or 
front records of many Little, Brown 
authors was followed by the start of a 
drastic housecleaning in that famous 
publishing firm. Testimony given later 
before a Senate committee revealed that 
CA had scored a bull’s-eye again: that 
Little, Brown had been marked for spe- 
cial infiltration by the Communist move- 
ment. 

Well in advance of March, 1949, 
Counterattack exposed the phony “Wal- 
dorf Peace Conference,” staged by the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, top Communist “front” 
in the cultural field. CA pioneered in 
revealing the Communist character of 
the International Workers Order, fra- 
ternal and insurance arm of the party. 
Numerous patriotic groups and veterans 
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T. C. Kirkpatrick, former F.B.I. agent and a founder of CA 


organizations pressed for official action 
against the IWO, which has subse- 
quently had its charter revoked in one 
state after another. 

Counterattack’s most publicized, and 
most widely criticized, exposés have been 
in the field of entertainment, particu- 
larly radio and TV. CA pinpointed net- 
works, radio and TV stations, and 
sponsors who notably employed Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, or stalwart 
Communist-fronters. Smears to the con- 
trary, CA has not lumped together 
party members and _ pro-Communists 
with occasional fronters. Close reading 
of CA shows that the newsletter names 
names, with precise, documented infor- 
mation as to the affiliations of each. 

Friends and foes of CA alike agree 
that the newsletter has occasioned the 
uncovering and elimination of numer- 
ous Communists and pro-Communists 
from this vital industry. Civil libertar- 
ians argue that the civil rights of those 
so eliminated have been injured. It is 
historically and legally impossible to say 
that CA is not within its rights in ex- 
posing and urging elimination of Com- 
munists and their ilk from the indus- 
try, or that CA’s subscribers are not 
within their rights in protesting the 
employment of such and urging rather 








the employment of patriotic Americans, 
so long as all is done within the frame- 
work of civil rights legislation and ex- 
isting contracts. No violation of the 
latter stipulation has ever been reported. 

It should be obvious that CA has had 
its enemies. It has trodden on at least 
400 sets of toes in its five-year history. 
And many of those trodden on had in- 
fluential friends. But 99 per cent of 
the criticism directed against CA has 
been simply not to the point. The chief 
point is this: Is Counterattack right? 
Are its facts accurate and its charges 
well founded? To impugn the motives 
of its publishers, to insinuate in cow- 
ardly fashion this or that smear about 
them, is simply not to meet the issue. 
The issue is whether there is or is not 
Communist infiltration in certain phases 
of American life, and whether CA has 
or has not accurately reported details 
of Communist infiltration and “united 
front” activity. — 

It must be said that Counterattack 
passes the acid test of accuracy with a 
remarkably high mark. Operating in 
one of the most difficult and ticklish 
fields of research (85 per cent of Com- 
munist Party members are “concealed,” 
and falsely to accuse anyone of being 
Communist or pro-Communist is per se 
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libelous), CA has a better record for 
accuracy than any of its prominent 
critics (including John Crosby, Sponsor 
magazine, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, The New York Times, and 
The Washington Post). 

Counteratiack’s enemies multiplied 
geometrically after the publication of 
Red Channels on June 22, 1950. Very 
briefly, here is the story of Red Chan- 
nels, 

In the winter of 1949-1950, while CA 
was conducting a lively campaign 
against Communists and stalwart Com- 
munist-fronters in broadcasting, Vincent 
W. Hartnett, a young radio program 
supervisor and writer, approached CA. 
Hartnett had served for almost four 
wartime years as an officer on high levels 
of Naval Intelligence, both in the Pa- 
cific and in Washington. He also had 
first-hand knowledge of certain Com- 
munist activities in radio program pro- 
duction. 


groaned! proposed to the pub- 
lishers of CA that a handbook be 
compiled which would briefly set forth 
the aims and methods of Communist 
“colonization” in radio and TV, and 
then prove how such “colonization” had 
been effected by naming a considerable 
number of prominent radio-TV personal- 
ities who had supported in one way or 
another, wittingly or unwittingly, the 
Communist and/or “united front” move- 
ment, particularly as it affected broad- 
casting through such fronts as People’s 
Radio Foundation and Voice of Free- 
dom Committee. 

The publishers of CA said they, too, 
were thinking of such a comprehensive 
report, and a collaboration was ar- 
ranged which resulted in the publication 
of Red Channels. Hartnett wrote the 
introduction to the book and assisted 
in the research. CA’s publishers did 
research for the report, edited it, and 
published it. Selling at only $1 a copy, 
the 213-page paper-bound book ran 
through its 17,500-copy edition in about 
six months. It has long been out of 
print. 

The storm clouds had been gathering 
around Counterattack before June 22, 
1950. But with the publication of Red 
Channels, the thunder really began to 
roll on the left. 

I. F. Stone, perennial associate of 
Communist fronts and columnist for the 
New York Daily Compass, was among 
the first to attack RC. He likened it to 
Elizabeth Dilling’s Red Network, though 
RC resembled the latter work as much 
as Who’s Who resembles a child’s note- 
book. John Crosby, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune’s witty, syndicated radio- 
TY critic, was likewise quick to sound 
the alarm against RC. But instead of 
meeting the issues squarely, Crosby in- 
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dulged in unworthy smear attacks on 
the publishers of CA and RC, did not 
print corroborative evidence made avail- 
able by RC’s authors, and at no time 
had the grace to correct misstatements 
and gratuitous slurs. 

As this writer knows from personal 
attendance at many Communist meet- 
ings, the National Cultural Commission 
of the Communist Party and its chief 
“front,” the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions, organ- 
ized an increasing smear campaign 
against Counterattack and Red Chan- 
nels. This campaign, set into motion at 
the time of the Bill Sweets case in 1949, 
was thrown into high gear on Sunday, 
August 27, 1950, when Jean Muir was 
dropped from the “Aldrich Family” 
TV show, following protests from about 
200 people who pointed to Miss Muir’s 
long Communist-front record, as given 
in Red Channels. The Sweets and Muir 
cases have already been described in 
Tue Si6n by Vincent W. Hartnett (“Red 
Fronts in Radio,” October, 1949; “Red 
Fronts Falling,” November, 1950). 





@ Communist: One who borrows 
your pot to cook your goose in. 
—Advocate 





During the entire Muir case, the au- 
thors of RC made available to the press 
documented evidence linking Miss Muir 
with twice the number of “fronts” listed 
under her name in RC, plus photostatic 
copies of documents showing that Miss 
Muir had been named as a full-fledged 
Communist Party member in sworn 
testimony given before the Los Angeles 
County grand jury and also before 
the Special (Congressional) Committee 
on Un-American Activities. In general, 
the press refused to print this docu- 
mented evidence against Miss Muir, and 
instead printed her (unsworn) denials 
and evasions. 

In the fall of 1951, there appeared 
three anti-Counterattack, anti-Red Chan- 
nels articles in the respected advertising 
trade magazine, Sponsor. The Sponsor 
series, instead of examining Red Chan- 
nels’ data in judicious fashion, concen- 
trated chiefly on a personal attack on 
RC’s publishers and their motives. It 
was hinted, for example, that the pub- 
lishers might be guilty of “blackmail,” 
attempting to sell their investigative 
services to program sponsors and ad 
agencies under implied threat of “or 
else” exposures in Counterattack. No 
proof was given in support of this ac- 
cusation, nor has such proof ever been 
given anywhere. The Washington Post 
was obliged to print an editorial cor- 
rection, after making such an accusa- 
tion. 

Shortly after the Jean Muir case, the 





American Civil 
ranged for novelist Merle Miller to 
write a report on Counterattack and 


Liberties Union §ar- 


Red Channels. Simultaneously, the 
top Communist “pro-group” in the pub- 
lishing field was about to prepare and 
publish an exposé on CA and RC, but 
abandoned its plans when it heard that 
the ACLU was going to do a similar re- 
port. Miller’s report, The Judges and 
the Judged, adds little to the Sponsor 
series save a typical ACLU bleat that 
performers should be hired on the basis 
of their professional ability only, and 
that even Communist Party members 
must not be discriminated against. 

This exhortation is at best incredibly 
naive. Communist “cultural workers” 
do not separate their theatrical work 
from their Marxist-Leninist ideology; 
they strive to integrate the two in ac- 
cordance with the party mandate: “The 
theater, being one of the weapons of 
the cultural and political development 
of the proletariat, offers us a means for 
the Communist education of the masses.” 

Some sincere liberals feel | that 
Counterattack’s manner has been too 
belligerent, though if you bring them 
down to cases they are usually hard put 
to give them. Other genuine liberals 
feel that CA (and Red Channels) should 
not mention those with old but quietly 
forsaken Communist records, and those 
with “liberal” front affiliations. The 
answer of CA’s publishers is that they 
simply give the facts as they are—Com- 
munist, fellow traveler, or light Com- 
munist fronter—and do not attempt to 
guess motives or judge people. 


O doubt attacks on Counterattack 

and Red Channels will continue. 
Passing over the honest critics and the 
confused liberals, there are still the 
10,000 or more “concealed” Communists 
in the arts, sciences, and professions to 
whom V. J. Jerome, deputy Cultural 
Commissar of the Communist Party, ad- 
dressed the following directive at the 
15th National Convention of the Com- 
munist Party, December, 1950: 

“Against the Fascist blacklist and 
censorship campaign spearheaded by 
Red Channels and Counter-attack (sic) 
there is gathering resentment which can 
be organized into a storm of protest 

. a broad united-front movement for 
cultural freedom.” 

Aside from the honest criticism of 
some genuine liberals who disagree with 
Counterattack on certain questions of 
method, the over-all objective judgment 
on CA and RC and their accuracy must 
be highly favorable. But Counterat- 
tack’s enemies are powerful, and no 
doubt the attack on this informative 
newsletter will continue, almost in oc- 
cult fashion, to be one of the weirdest 
cultural phenomena of our times. 
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At the top of the world, being a priest is a different 
business from ministering in a big city parish or the 
typical country town. Your congregation may be only 
three Eskimo families who will be a hundred miles away 
when the seals return or the salmon start running. You 
shoot caribou and spear fish like a native. You wear a 
fine fur coat (You'd better) and no one thinks of poking 
into your tax report. You become one of the few élite 
non-Eskimo speakers of Eskimo. And you sit it out for 
two months every year when the sun forgets to rise. 
The Oblates of Mary Immaculate (O.M.L.) staff 
this Vicariate of Hudson Bay. Scattered among 
4500 pagans are 1500 Catholic Eskimos. The 
Vicariate stretches from the 56th parallel to the 
North Pole and covers 1,000,000 square miles. 
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Above. Father Pierre Henry, of Tom Bay, packing his dogsled for a tour of distant mis- 
sions. Eskimos call him “Father Redbeard.” Below. A mission team of excellent dogs. Under 
normal conditions twelve dogs like these can pull over a half-ton of cargo for many days. 
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Father ‘Didier, working out- 
side of Repulse Bay church. 
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Father Papion, preaching to Eskimo 
mgregation. Note Eskimo writing. 








* 
Father Papion shakes hands with a parishioner who has just returned 
from a caribou hunt. Looks as if he got one, too—and ate him, 





Father Rousseliere, at Repulse Bay, 
rking a batch of bread dough. 





There are no newsstands at the North Pole. Father Papion settles 
for his breviary, some old mission mags, and his English Grammar. 
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At Repulse Bay, Father Rousseliere celebrates Mass. Attendants 
are a confrere and a few Eskimos who happen to be in the vicinity. 





Father Didier, after an organ recital, cracks a joke in his flawless 
Eskimo. Like good jokes anywhere, it gets a toothsome reception. 
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Father Rousseliere, an ar 
tist, sketches Eskimo types. 
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Fathers wear two suits of caribou 
hide, inner one with fur turned in. 





Syllabic script (upper) is easier 
than ordinary equivalent. (below) 
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across Place de la Concorde toward the Chamber of Deputies, The French Parliament 


Recent outcries against Catholic schools in the U. S. may 


well have drawn inspiration from the anti-Christian and 


secularist forces rampant in France for over a century 


the name of the Republic of 
France, this school is closed .. .” 
vas with these authoritative words 
, on a spring day in 1831, a police 


officer entered the classroom of a Catho- 


school in Paris. Twelve pairs of 
children’s eyes looked at 
then turned to Father Lacordaire, 
r beloved teacher. What would he 
The Dominican priest remained 
n. He had foreseen what would 
Two revolutions had swept 
in forty years. Twice the tra- 
Catholic regime had _ been 


erthrown. The last time it happened 


been the year before, in 1830. A 


called “liberal” regime had despoiled 


Church of its rights and properties. 


Denominational schools again had been 
losed, despite the fact that for cen- 


ries past, 
ved 


French children had re- 
free elementary instruction in 


»,000 parochial and religious schools 


which the State gave, according to 
ch tradition, supplementary aid. 

imilies were now faced with a ‘grave 
Should they entrust their 
dren to the new school system that 
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had been imposed on them and that 
taught a philosophy contrary to their 


belief? Hearing the parents’ plea, 
three Catholic leaders—M. De Coux, 
M. de Montalembert, and Father La- 


cordaire—decided to fight for freedom 
of education and of conscience. 

On May 9, 1831, without asking au- 
thorization of the official “University,” 
they had reopened in Paris this 
Catholic school. On the following day, 
May 10, police were sent to take over 
in the name of the oppressive law. 

Father Lacordaire turned to the 
class: “Children,” he said calmly, “you 
are here with us by order of your 
parents. Therefore, do not worry or 
be afraid. Go home now, but be back 
here in school tomorrow morning at 
eight o’clock.” Thus, a public educa- 
tional monopoly was broken by the 
courage of one priest, who acted not 
in the name of the Church or of some 
private organization, but in the name 
of a violated natural right—that of 
parents to decide freely on their chil- 
dren’s education. 


Those three Catholic leaders took 


the first step, opening the way to the 
reaction that followed. In 1850, the 
Falloux Act restored full recognition 
to private education in France. With 
freedom and equality granted, teaching 
and science developed in an amazing 
way. Private initiative broke through 
and took over with great vigor. The 
French people, individualistic, freedom- 
loving, and Christian by _ tradition, 
always chose their own way of thinking 
as against public regimentation. 

On the eve of World War I, the 
Church was again deprived of its prop- 
erty and resources. Religious communi- 
ties were expelled. Diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See were severed. Public 
schools were proclaimed anticlerical in 
spirit and teaching; they alone were to 
receive governmental and municipal 
grants. 

After the war, common suffering 
begot tolerance, and gradually the 
religious orders returned to France; 
conditions of Catholics in public life 
became better. Only in the field of 
education—because of its bearing on 
the future—did deep opposition remain. 
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The outlook for private schools 
became increasingly critical. The 
Church and_ religious communities 


‘having been deprived of all their reve- 


nues, the burden of maintaining de- 
nominational schools, once shared by 
the State, became the sole responsi- 
bility of Catholics. 

As economic conditions further de- 
teriorated after two world wars, such 
responsibility became practically un- 
bearable. This strain has deep effect 
not only on Catholic parents, but also 
on the lives of sixty thousand teachers 
employed today in French Catholic 
schools. They, too, have made their 
choice, however: rather than give up 
what they feel is a true vocation, they 
accept the lowest of salaries and the 
harassing personal problems that this 
implies. Books could be filled with the 
silent deeds and heroic sacrifices by 
which parents, alumni, and_ teachers 
brought about a miracle: the survival 
of Catholic education in France. 

Whenever the school issue is discussed 
in France today, all the anti-Catholic 
forces—Communists, Socialists, and so- 
called “liberal guard”—are united in a 
common front. Their program is two- 
fold: to maintain the official atheistic 
philosophy as the only one taught in 
public schools, and gradually to sup- 








press all remaining private initiative 
in the field of education. 

The first step of this program—a 
unified secular and atheist philosophy— 
cannot be carried out unless central 
and regional school administrations 
and individual teachers are entirely 
conquered by the so-called “neutral” 
spirit, a spirt of intolerance toward 
all religion. Selection of key personnel 
in the country’s public school ad- 
ministration thus became of primary 
importance. This phase of the battle 
ended with full victory for the anti- 
clerical forces. In France today, mili- 
tant atheists entirely control all central 
and regional offices, school and aca- 
demic inspection services, governmental 
advisory bodies on educational matters. 

Locally, conditions are not much 
better. It is the’ teacher who determines 
the spirit of each individual school 
and it is the teachers college, the 
French “Ecole Normale,” that shapes 
the spirit of teachers. Keenly aware of 
this fact, an anti-Catholic school ad- 
ministration has named only its safest 
people to direct these vital public 
professional schools. Thus, France’s 
future teaching body is formed accord- 
ing to a unified philosophical outlook. 

Officially, teachers colleges are abso- 
lutely tolerant of whatever conviction 


French priest-teacher leads pupils in singing before starting 
class for the day. France has 11,000 Catholic elementary schools 
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the students might have. But there is 
a way of presenting such compulsory 
matters as philosopiy and sociology 
so as to confuse minds that are not 
yet properly formed. Time and activi- 
ties are carefully regulated in a way 
that excludes any church attendance. 
There is a constant attitude of ridi- 
culing, of reprimanding, which young 
people can resist only with the greatest 
self-sacrifice and heroism... . 

The consequences of such education 
are most alarming. In the years be- 
tween the two wars, 95 per cent of 
those boys and girls who entered pub- 
lic teachers’ colleges as _ practicing 
Catholics, left after graduation, having 
lost their Faith. They remain with the 
paralyzing feeling that they are spied 
upon and supervised by an ever-present 


school administration and by two 
powerful nation-wide and_ officially 
recognized bodies: the Education 


League (Ligue de l’Enseignement) and 
the Teachers’ Union (Syndicat Na- 
tional). Needless to say, these organi- 
zations are today the main champions 
of atheistic propaganda in France. 
And if in recent years some younger 
elements have tried to react, it is still 
true that, under such combined pres- 
sure, public school teachers often dare 
practice their religion only after hav- 
ing reached the age limit and having 
left actual teaching. 


HE second point of the anti-Catholic 
4 program—gradual suppression of 
denominational schools—has_ brought 
forth a life-and-death struggle: Parlia- 
ment, mayors offices, courtrooms, and 
mines are becoming the battlegrounds 
of the new school war. 

At the time of the Liberation, in 
1944-45, conditions in France were too 
upset; daily living, transportation, and 
contacts too difficult; the experiences 
of war, occupation, labor camps, and 
prisons too vivid to allow people to 
give much thought to _ educational 
problems. Thus it happened that the 
advantages granted during the war to 
private education were suppressed, and 
denominational schools belonging to 
nationalized mines in the North were 
taken over by public administration, 
without too much public notice. 

The first blow came in 1948 when 
France nationalized its coal mines. 
Used to fighting for a living and to 
facing constant danger, miners—whether 
in the United States, in France, or in 
other countries—are usually a_ well 
organized, politically alert group. Very 
frequently they descend from foreign 
Catholic stock, Polish, Slovak, Hun- 
garian, Italian. With such elements 
of origin and character, miners are 
strongly attached to ideals that will 
guide them in their struggles. They go 
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oth ways. Fighting Communists as 
most active Catholics can be 
ound among them. What had been pos- 
sible in the northern mining districts 
n the dark confused days of November, 
1945, was unthinkable two years later, 
when normal interests had again as- 
sumed their true value in life. In 1947, 
he left wing of the French Parliament, 
Communists, Socialists and their fol- 
lowers by a small majority passed a law 
nationalizing Catholic schools in south- 
ern France’s coal mining area. An up- 
roar followed. These schools had been 
nostly built by the miners themselves 
nd the majority of the workers’ chil- 
dren attended them in preference to the 
State schools. Miners in great numbers 
signed petitions to Parliament, protest- 
ing against such a direct attack on their 
ights and privileges. Parents resented a 
egislative power that would “place coal 
ind children in one bag” by trying to 
nationalize both of them. 

In Grand’ Combe for example. a 
ypical mining town, 65 per cent of the 
hildren attended the Brothers School 
not the public school. As the new law 
»ecame known, the Municipal Council, 
ilthough headed by a Socialist mayor, 
supported by official vote the violent 
protest of the population. Nevertheless, 
late in 1948, the Brothers were forced to 
hand over to the local public school ten 
of their classes, and were ordered to 
transfer the remaining four classes. 


well as 


HE unbending attitude of Grand’ 
1 Combe’s parents association echoed 
ill over the country. Spontaneous mani- 
festations by similar groups and a threat- 
ning sympathy strike called for April 
23 by the Christian Workers Union, 
forced authorities into postponing the 
dateline to July 15. By nine o’clock of 
that morning, according to a court order, 
the keys of the last four class rooms 
would have to be handed over to the 
,uthorities. Forty-eight hours earlier, 
1owever, on July 13, two full companies 
State troopers invaded the school 
juilding without warning. Public reac- 
ion was furious. The church bell rang, 
the fire alarm sounded, the townsfolk 
invaded the mayor’s office, and police 
had to restore order by force. 
Despite general protest, the law was 
executed to the letter. However, the 
miners did not give in. They could not 
ive their school, so they decided not to 
permit their children to be forced into a 
form of education they did not approve 
Families pooled part of their sal- 
ries, raised funds among friends and 
sympathizers, even forced regional au- 
thorities to turn over to the parents 
issociation two ancient barracks that 
had been in public use. By the end 
the vacation period, the Brothers 
could start the new school vear as be- 
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fore. It is true, the classes were lo- 
cated in the most primitive sort of 
buildings, but they stood proudly on 
their own ground, as a piece of land 
that the parents association had bought 
and that was now clearly their own ex- 
clusive property. Immediately a concrete 
building was started and is now 
Grand’ Combe’s new Catholic school. 
While these events were going on in 
southern mining districts, similar move- 
ments ran through the rural West of 
the country. A deeply religious popula- 
tion had built there (often with their 
own hands) and maintained with heavy 
sacrifices, an excellent system of Catho- 
lic schools. Seventy per cent of the 
children attended these latter, while 
public schools, at public expense, of- 
fered free schooling to the remaining 
minority. Local needs and wishes were 
often disregarded. Where one district 
public school might have been the solu- 
tion, the administration frequently in- 
sisted on separate ones for individual 
townships. From more than fifty com- 
munities of that area, it was reported 
that public schools had been specially 
organized and maintained for five and, 
often, only for one or two children. All 
the other families of the community 
were unanimous in keeping to their own 
parochial school and were deeply upset 
by increasing local taxes, called for by 
public educational expenses. The strug- 
gle in these Western provinces of 
Vendée and Anjou, then, was there- 
fore not one of nationalization, but 
one of systematic economic strangling. 
To raise funds for their schools, the 
parents and alumni associations organ- 
ized regular collections and yearly fairs, 
plays, and other social affairs. Public 
authorities decided that these events 
were not to be classified as duty free 
“charity performances,” but as “com- 
mercial enterprises” and taxable. 


Bye os officials and parents’ asso- 
ciations refused to pay unjustified 
charges, and a real tax-war started. Tax 
authorities sued priests and local lead- 
ers; municipal authorities who had 
helped the parents and their schools 
were discharged. By 1950 the atmos- 
phere had become one of open fight. 
The Government, trying to pacify, sug- 
gested first temporary regulations that 
would ease the situation; later called 
together an official Study Commission, 
representing all interests and parties in- 
volved. But the leftist majority in Par- 
liament sabotaged every move toward 
appeasement and finally even broke up 
the Commission, before the latter could 
finish its work. 

It was in this strained atmosphere 
that an electoral campaign which was to 
become of major importance in 
France’s political life began. The school 


question was the main issue on which 
right and left political platforms were 
opposing each other. The elections, 
held on June 17, 1951, showed clearly 
where public opinion was standing. A 
new majority composed of the right 
and of independent conservatives en- 
tered Parliament. Immediately, the 
school problem was raised. Most heated 
arguments went on back and forth for 
several weeks in parliamentary debates, 
in press columns, in meetings. Defend- 
ers of a new regulation pointed out 
that recognizing private initiative meant 
not only protecting parents’ natural 
rights against an undemocratic educa- 
tional monopoly claimed by an all-ab- 
sorbing State, but that it was also a 
question of distributive justice. If there 
were to be no private schools, the Gov- 
ernment would have to take over and 
finance the free education of one mil- 
lion more children, a burden today 
shouldered by the private educational 
system. 





Communists prefer the 


Even 
Sisters to teach their children 


Finally in September, two laws were 
drafted and passed. The first provides 
for small supplementary allocations to 
parents who have children in elemen- 
tary grades. If they attend public 
schools, the money is to go to a regional 
fund and will be increased by special 
building grants. If they attend private 
schools, the sum is to be handed to local 
parents’ associations and to be used for 
improving teachers’ salaries. The other 
law extends scholarships to such pri- 
vate high schools and colleges as are 
recognized by the Government after 
certification through the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Education (the Conseil 
Supérieur de Education Nationale). 
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These laws, although very limited in 
scope, raised violent Communist protests. 
However, regional elections held in Oc- 
tober and fought once more on the 
school issue, showed where public opin- 
ion stood. Again a clear majority of 
votes was in favor of those parties that 
three months earlier had won in the na- 
tional elections. 

The present new laws are not ideal, 
but they are a beginning. They are not 
ideal, because they do not solve the 
whole school problem; they are but a 
stop-gap. Their application, depending 
in large part on the Supreme Council, 
is still hampered by adverse influences: 
by a hostile central school administra- 
tion and by leftist political clements. 
These laws, however, are encouraging. 
For the first time in this century, pri- 
vate schools in France are officially recog- 
nized and placed on equal footing with 
public schools. 

Trends show clearly that a wider 


of conscience and practice neutrality in 
the best sense of the word. In February 
of 1945, the bishops of France, in a 
joint declaration, stated, “We fervently 
desire the establishment of a school 
peace, essential for the good of the 
country and for national unity. .. .” 
Increasingly, this peaceful attitude finds 
echo even in the laic camp. Numerous 
are those today, especially in the 
younger generation, who realize that 
there is no harm in a variety of educa- 
tional systems; that diversity works for 
freedom and harmony, instead of rep- 
resenting a “clerical plot” as their elders 
so often taught them. 

This new attitude and its rapid de- 
velopment have been shown in polls of 
public opinion made lately, even among 
groups that, according to party affiia- 
tion, belong to the left. Although vot- 
ing Socialist and even Communist, many 
workers send their children, especially 
the girls, to the Sisters’ schools. In these 





French miners, typical of the hundreds who fought for the right 
of parents to decide freely the school their children will attend 


peaceful solution is coming. The vital- 
ity of the Catholic school in France is 
an undeniable fact. Despite discrimina- 
tory measures, nationalization, and fi- 
nancial difficulties, one-fifth of France’s 
five million children are today attend- 
ing eleven thousand private elementary 
schools (as compared with 73,000 pub- 
lic schools) . 

A growing mutual understanding is 
the second element making for a gen- 
eral and broad settlement. The Church 
has always worked for peace. It feels 
that both systems could happily com- 
plement each other, if only public 
schools would guarantee true freedom 
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difficult times, people realize the need 
for education of character and look at 
the question from an individual and not 
from a political angle. Last year’s elec- 
tions and the ensuing school laws have 
proved the same conclusion to be true. 
But there remain the extreme old-guard 
political faction, anticlerical leaders, 
left coalitions, supporters of authori- 
tarian ideas, and organizations who fight 
on in the old spirit of hatred. For them, 
the school question presents a political 
platform. Or something deeper: the 
last remnant of an anticlerical past, the 
last stand on which they had to yield 
equality of rights to Catholics. These 


elements, most likely, will use every pos- 
sible opportunity to launch an all-out 
attack against a peaceful settlement. 
Catholics are prepared for such even- 
tuality. 

Catholic minimum requirements, if 
loyally accepted and applied, could 
solve the entire school problem in 
France. The primary desire is freedom 
of choice guaranteed to the parents. 
Free choice can only exist where there 
is equality of opportunity. The second 
need is a financial one. Private schools 
should be given the privilege of receiv- 
ing public grants and scholarships in 
exchange for certain privileges accorded 
to the State. Such “controlled schools,” 
like any of the private schools, should 
be guaranteed full freedom in choosing 
their personnel, in selecting their teach- 
ing and administrative methods, in 
expressing their convictions. In compen- 
sation for grants obtained, a right of con- 
trol is to be given to public authorities. 
They would be free to pass on the legal- 
ity and usefulness of these schools, the 
intellectual standards of the teachers, 
the application of adequate personnel 
standards as compared with those pre- 
vailing in public schools. 


fe voice of an experienced Church 
official might be included here: 

“Alongside the system of public educa- 
tion there must also be, for all religious- 
minded parents and their children, an- 
other system of schools, encouraged and, 
insofar as necessary, assisted by the 
State, but run by persons chosen by the 
parents—schools in which religion and 
morality can be taught fully and freely.” 

Is this the statement of a Father La- 
cordaire, of a Christian Brother in a 
French mining district, of a Vendée 
parish priest defending his case in court, 
of a French bishop or lay leader? It 
could be; but it is not. These words were 
spoken by the superintendent of the 
Cleveland diocesan schools, addressing 
a forum of American Catholic women. 

The struggle for freedom of educa- 
tion, for respect for religion and mor- 
ality is not an exclusively French prob- 
lem. It reaches much farther. Such basic 
rights are denied in many countries. 
Education forms the souls and minds of 
children, thus shaping the future genera- 
tion. Communists would secure this 
future by leveling mankind into the dic- 
tates of a godless and materialistic State. 
Catholics view it as dependent on free- 
dom and equality, an instinct that God 
Himself put into human nature. The 
struggle is between two worlds: the 
world of God and the world of evil. In- 
cidents, forms, details, might differ from 
one country to another; but basically the 
cause is the same; it is common to all 
of us, members of the one true Church 
of Christ. 





A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


SHOEMAKER | 
10 THE POPE 


For more than fifty years 


Giuseppe Cottefoglie has been making 


shoes for the present Holy Father 


iseppe Cottefoglie has a little shoe- 

er’s shop on the Via Leone, IV, in Rome. 

1 in Umbria, he learned the shoemaking 

from his father. He is considered one 

best craftsmen in Italy, and many a 

yp and Cardinal has visited his tiny shop 

fitted for a pair of shoes in a setting of 

e leather scraps and the pungent scent of cob- 
; wax and shoe dye. 

far his most distinguished customer is 

present Holy Father. Back in the days 

Eugenio Pacelli was a_ seminarian 

ing about such things as the origin of 

the nature of grace, and the jurisdiction 

Bishops, Cottefoglie began to make shoes 

him. He has made them ever since. The 

has changed, however, from the plain, 

street shoe through the ceremonial 

ir of the various hierarchical grades to 

the Vicar of Christ and successor to 


1¢ 





in an age where even shoes have gone 
vay of assembly line and machine pro- 
yn, Cottefoglie has held out for the 
or artistry of the hand-made article. 
recompense for practicing a craft which 
iting a losing fight, is the fact that he, 
st, is rated better than a machine in a 
ter that counts. He is the Pope’s shoe- 


(Upper right) Giuseppe standing out- 
side his shop. (Right) Putting finish- 
ing touches on a pair of Papal slippers. 
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Operation starts with wooden last of the Pope’s foot. Leather is cut to fit last. For his hand crafted 
is kept in the shop and is marked “Pio XII” shoes, Giuseppe uses only the best grade of leather 


Leather uppers are surfaced with rich brocade bearing With one slipper completed, Giuseppe proceeds to piece 
arabesque and = symbolic cross of grain and grapes out the leather and _ brocade for its companion 
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@ Mrs. Mary B. Finan once defined hap. 
piness as “great love and much serving.” 
Those five words are not merely an in. 
spiring definition, but they are also the 
epitome of the life and labors of this 
veteran Catholic social worker. 

For thirty-six years Mrs. Finan has 
worked in close co-operation with the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
helping Chicago’s poor, needy, um 
fortunate, and underprivileged of all 
ages. At the same time, for thirty-two 
of those years, she served as probation 
officer in the Cook County Court. 

Now over seventy-five, Mrs. Finan is 
still busy fulfilling her definition of hap 
piness by “loving and serving” the des 
titute as Field Representative for Mari 
lac House in Chicago, and as Director 
of that social center’s “over-sixty” group. 
Despite her age, Mrs. Finan’s gentle 
smile is just as quick and her tremem 
dous urge to do good as effective as ever. 
She is still on the executive board of 
the Chicago Council of Catholic 
Women, which she helped to found, 
and is vice-president of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of the United 
States. 

In 1949 Cardinal Stritch presented the 
Magnificat Medal of Mundelein Col- 
lege to Mrs. Finan “for her aid to her 
city and country, for her service to God 
through the social rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of His least fortunate children, for 
her half century of creative, unselfish, 
intelligent achievement.” This energetic 
Catholic woman, now in the busy twi 
light of a happy life of “great love and 
much serving,” recently said: 

“I have seen huge sums of money 
spent for the erection of courts and in- 
stitutions of correction. But correction 
by law has rarely been permanent, so it 
seems the institutions have failed. I be- 
lieve the same amount of money spent 
to prevent delinquency would bear 
much better fruit. And by prevention I 
mean giving children—and adults too— 
places for clean recreation, educational 
activities, and social gatherings. These, 
by the way, can pave the way that leads 
to eternal salvation.” 


THE SIGN 
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e Ten years ago, after a successful career in private 
law practice and a brief period on the staff of the 
N. Y. State Labor Relations Board, Walter A. Mag- 
giolo was appointed Commissioner in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Conciliation Service. Since then, he has 
helped to settle some of the most serious disputes in 
the history of American management and labor. 

1oney Among them have been the 1945-46 Maritime 
ete. dispute involving the entire coastal labor setup, the 
telephone strike of 1950, the long-drawn-out World- 


—- Telegram strike, and the milk strike that involved 
oe sixty continuous hours of negotiation. Two months 
spent ago, Mr. Maggiolo was named General Counsel to 
hear Cyrus S. Ching, Director of the Federal Mediation 
ion * and Conciliation Service. 
tities A zealous Catholic layman, interested in pro- 
Loui moting and applying the great papal teachings on 
“hese, labor relations, Mr. Maggiolo has found time to 
leads teach in various diocesan labor schools in the New 
York area, notably in Manhattan College, Fordham, 
and at Crown Heights. He was co-founder of the 
first Catholic colored labor school. At present, he 
is on the faculty of Cornell University. His is a Inset: Walter Maggiolo. Above: Union leader David 
splendid record of genuine Catholic Action coupled Keefe shakes hands with Emil Schram, then President 
with an edifying devotion to civic duty. of Stock Exchange, after settlement of Wall St. 
strike. Maggiolo was chairman of mediation board. 
IGN 
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(ur Ever-Changing 
hite House 


Even with the numerous renovations down 


through the years, this graceful mansion 





still retains the same basic appearance 
it had in 1800. Presidents Jefferson, 
Roosevelt, and Truman supervised 


some major alterations 


by JOHN C. O°BRIEN 









The original White House in 1800 as designed by James Hoban The President’s 


NE of the early Presidents, Jefterson 

or Monroe for instance, wandering 
through the recently reconstructed 
White House would feel perfectly at 
home. For despite the magnitude of the 
changes and the modernization carried 
out in the last year, the graceful old 
mansion still presents the same basic 
appearance that it did when John and 
Abigail Adams moved into it in 1800, 
That the conception of the original 
architect has survived is one of the mar- 
vels of the last century and a half, con- 
sidering the many doings-over ,it has 
undergone in that time. 

Like most American home owners, 
the tenants of the White House suc. 
cumbed to the itch to make “improve- 
ments.” A few fancied themselves ama- 
teur architects; nearly all the others, or 
their wives, were devotees of the 
hobby of interior decorating. In_ the 
first hundred years the décor ran the 
gamut from the original Georgian sim- 
plicity to what Alice Longworth, the 
daughter of “T.R.,” called “late General 
Grant and early Pullman.” The fastidi- 
ous James Monroe, who was the first 
to furnish the White House in good 
taste, would have shuddered had _ he 
lived to attend a levee in the adminis- 
tration of Chester A. Arthur. 

Had it not been for the good sense of 
Congress and the vigilance of the na- 
tion’s architects, tourists would be stroll- 
ing through an architectural monstrosity 
instead of the chaste and simple man- 
sion that faces Pennsylvania Avenue to- 
day. Indeed, if the wife of one Presi- 
dent had had her way, the President 
would not now be living in the historic 








Photos from Bettmann Archive and Harris é 


House as it appeared in 1831 
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structure; he would be occupying a new 
president's home on Sixteenth Street. 
What that would have been like no one 
knows, for the project was killed before 
it reached the designing stage. 

Fortunately, most of the structural 
changes were made in the administra- 
tions of Presidents who dabbled in 
architecture or had a sound judgment 
of architectural lines. The Presidents 
who supervised the major alterations 
were Jefferson, Jackson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
President Truman. 

It was Washington and Jefferson who 
conceived the idea of having a competi- 
tion among American architects, of 
whom there were few at the time, for a 
design for the President’s House. 
Among the designs submitted was one 
signed with the initials AZ. Not until 
many years later, when a duplicate was 
discovered among the papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, was it learned that he had 
entered: the contest incognito. The Jef- 
ferson plan called for a square building 
with a dome—the hallmark of all of 
Jefferson's designs—and four porticos, 
modeled after the Villa Rotonda near 
Vicenze. 

The design selected, however, was one 
submitted by James Hoban, a Dublin- 
born architect, who had emigrated to 
America and settled in South Carolina. 
For this he was awarded the prize—$500. 

Hoban’s conception was a_ central 
building, 170-ieet long. 85-feet wide, 
and 58-feet high, with wings. A resem- 
blance to Leinster House in Dublin sug- 
gested to some architects that this was 
Hoban’s model. Others believed that 








In the background the White House during the time of Lincoln 


The South end of the Mansion showing the Truman balcony 
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the design was influenced by a sketch 
for a gentleman’s house in A Book of 
Architecture by James Gibbs, a pupil 
of the famous Christopher Wren. 


Hoban’s design also contemplated 
porticos over the south and north en- 
trances, but neither these nor the wings 
were erected with the original structure. 
The architect’s estimate of $400,000 for 
the building as designed shocked Con- 
gress and it was decided to go ahead 
only with the central part. 

The cornerstone of Hoban’s White 
House was laid on October 13, 1792. 
For the exterior walls Hoban selected a 
gray sandstone from quarries in Vir- 
ginia. Nearly eight years were consumed 
in the building and it was noi until 1800 
that the house was ready for occupancy. 
Even then much of the interior was un- 
completed. 

The park in which the mansion stood 
originally embraced 80 acres, but in 
1800 it was reduced to 18. The house 
was surrounded by trees and the grounds 
were unenclosed. Mrs. Adams found 
the new home drafty and uncomfort- 
able. Only six rooms were habitable. 
She used to hang her washing in the 
East Room, which was not completed 
until Andrew Jackson’s time. 

When Jefferson moved in—he was liv- 
ing in Mrs. Conrad’s boarding house a 
block from the Capitol when he was in- 
augurated—he set about planning im- 
provements. Ignoring Hoban, he called 
in an architect named Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe to help him. Together they 
drew sketches for the south and 
north porticos, but these were 
not erected until later. 





The architect-President did, however, 
erect two low wings, one on the east 
and one on the west end. These con- 
cealed a coach house and stable, a cow 
shed—the cows stayed until Johnson’s 
administration—icehouses, a meat house, 
even a hen house. 

The White House was then only a 
dozen years old, but already Latrobe was 
dubious about its soundness. He had dis- 
covered dry rot in supporting beams in 
the capitol and had predicted it would 
fall down in a year or two. Shortly 
thereafter, noting that an over-heavy 
roof had forced the north and south 
walls of the White House out, he wrote 
to Jefferson. “I have every reason to be- 
lieve that the President’s house is in the 
same shape.” 

But Latrobe was worrying needlessly, 
for on August 24, 1814, the British in- 
vaded Washington and took care of the 
dry rot in the capitol and the bulging 
walls in the White House by applying 
the torch. The- White House was com- 
pletely gutted and portions of the walls 
were weakened by the intense heat. 
Only the blackened exterior remained 
standing—unsteadily. 

By this time, Madison was President. 
He engaged Hoban, the original archi- 
tect, to supervise the rebuilding. Hoban 
tore down and rebuilt a large portion 
of the outer walls, constructed a new 
roof and replaced the interior mill work. 
When he was through the mansion 
was as good as new, except that from 
that time on periodic painting was re- 










quired to hide the scars of the burning. 

Monroe was the first president to live 
n the rebuilt White House. He added 
he graceful south portico consisting of 
six Ionic columns, according to Hoban’s 
wriginal design. It was also Hoban’s 
plan—not the Jefferson Latrobe plan— 
which followed when President 
Jackson built the north portico in 1829. 
From that time on the north portico, 
acing Pennsylvania Avenue, became the 
nain entrance, a complete reversal of 
the original plan. 

No change of any consequence took 
place until Buchanan, who was inaugu- 
rated in 1857, erected a nest of large 
ind unsightly green houses at the west 
end. These were added to by President 
Grant and the glass-domed_ conserva- 
tories—a Victorian mark of opulence— 
remained until Theodore Roosevelt 
yrdered them removed in 1902. 

General Grant, who seems to have 
een singularly lacking in taste, took a 
remendous interest in the White House. 
He built a grapery, erected heavy gate- 
posts and elaborate iron gates at the 
ntrances, and ruined the vista to the 
west by blocking it out with the night- 

iarish, ornate State, War, and Navy 
yuilding. His only commendable im- 

rovement was the demolition of the 
rumbling east wing. 

rhe first Adamses had scarcely enough 
furniture to fill the six habitable rooms. 
Chey invited Congress to a reception 
so that the legislators might see for 
hemselves the “nakedness” of the White 
House. This prompted Congress to ap- 
oint a committee to inquire and re- 
port on the propriety of the furnishings. 
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The Green Room where informal receptions are 
Note the Presidential seal in the rug 


The Lincoln Bedroom which still retains its original 
after 






the White House reconstruction 






























A great hue and cry arose when it was 
discovered that Adams had installed a 
billiard table, billiard cues, and billiard 
balls. He was denounced as a corruptor 
of youth, but in the end Congress 
grudgingly voted $25,000 for furnish- 
ings. Piqued by the uproar, Adams spent 
only $5,000 of the appropriation to fur- 
nish the East Room and paid for the 


billiard equipment out of his own 
pocket. 
Jefferson wheedled an additional 


$11,000 out of Congress and commis- 
sioned Latrobe to buy furniture abroad. 
This was lost in the fire of 1814, and 
when Monroe became President he in- 
duced the government to buy his own 
magnificent collection of gilt furniture, 
silver plate, bric-a-brac, and Aubusson 
green velvet carpets purchased from 
French nobility who had been ruined 
by the French Revolution. When he 
quit the White House, Monroe bought 
back his possessions. 


Despite his backwoodsman pose, 
Jackson liked elegant surroundings. 
In two terms he spent $45,000 on 


furnishings and redecoration, installing 
four great mirrors over the mantles in 
the East Room, each of which cost 
$2,000, and spreading 500 yards of 
Brussels carpet. 

The period of French elegance in 
White House furnishings and decora- 


tion continued until about 1860, when 
the heavy gloom of the Victorian e 
took over. During the administration} 
vf Abraham Lincoln the first big loot} 
ing of the White House treasures 0G7 
curred. Considerable damage to the | 
furnishings had been done during the 
inauguration reception in Jackson's 
administration by what a contemporary 
writer described as a “rabble.” But this 
was minor compared with the pilfering 
during the Lincoln tenure. While Mrs. 
Lincoln lay ill upstairs and the Presi- 
dent was busy with the war, souvenir 
hunters, roaming through the house, 
carried off silver and dinnerware, 
slashed stuffed chairs and sofas, and 
tore down lace curtains. 

The stripped interior had not been 
renovated when Andrew Johnson took 
possession. But with an appropriation 
of $30,000 he soon had the Blue, the 
Red, and the Green rooms repapered, 
the damaged furniture replaced, and 
new velvet carpets laid. 

It was General Grant and Chester A. 
Arthur who overlaid the simplicity of 
the original interior with a heavy en- 
crustation of Victorian ornament, gilt, 





and plush. A contemporary writer, 
after seeing the heavily ornamented 
East Room during the Grant Ad- 
ministration, remarked, “It resembled 


the main salon of that time, seen in 
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Long Island steamers.” Another critic 
observed, “The place is now full of 
modern abominations in upholstery and 
garish gilding, and all the rooms look 
staring, pretentious, and Frenchy.” 

This was the state of the President’s 
house when Teddy Roosevelt moved in 
with his big family. Roosevelt decided 
it was time to restore the White House 
to its original simplicity and its original 
purpose, which was to shelter the 
President and his family in comfort 
and privacy. 

Roosevelt got an appropriation of 
$475,445 and engaged the firm of Mc- 
Kim, Meade, and White, foremost archi- 
tects of their time, to supervise the 
restoration. He directed that none of 
the “essential features” of the White 
House should be sacrificed. The Presi- 
dent also got a second appropriation 
of $60,000 to build a one-story oilice 
building at the west end of the west 


wing. 
Adhering faithfully to Roosevelt's 
directions, McKim managed to clean 





requirements. In 1945, he startled the 
vigilantes of the American Institute of 
Architects by announcing that he was 
going to build an addition running 
south along West Executive Avenue 
from the present executive office. This 
structure, which would have destroyed 
the symmetry of Hoban’s design, was 
to have housed additional offices, a 
small auditorium for press conferences, 
and motion pictures and a lunch bar 
for White House employees. So violent 
were the objections of the architects 
that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee killed the project. 

The President smarted under the 
criticism and bitterly resented Congres- 
sional disapproval of his scheme. He 
did not know then that it would fall to 
him to undertake the most extensive 
reconstruction since the original con- 
struction. He quietly slipped over on 
the architects a second-story balcony 
on the south portico, and only a few 
months later discovered that the whole 
building was on the verge of collapse. 
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up the gaudy interior, rebuild the first 
story floors, reinforce the second story, 
and move the main staircase from the 
west end to just east of the main lobby, 
providing more space for the state 
dining room. 

Thus the White House remained un- 
til 1941 when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt built a new office wing ad- 
joining the east terrace, a bomb shelter 
under the lawn, and a swimming pool 
in the west terrace. 

Although the executive office had 
been doubled in size by President Taft, 
this did not meet President Truman’s 
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The 


The discovery was made while he and 
Mrs. Truman were standing in a re- 
ceiving line in the Blue Room. 


Mr. Truman noticed a_ chandelier 
over his head swaying ominously. It 
happened that W. W. McReynolds, 


the Commissioner of Public Buildings, 


The oval-shaped Blue Room used for 
diplomatic 


President’s 
study in the Executive Mansion 





was in line waiting to file past the 
President. When he came abreast, the 
President drew him aside and whispered 
his fears that the chandelier might fall 
any minute. 


Bf Ba was the starting point of the 
recent rebuilding. The architects 
decided that the whole interior would 
have to be removed and a new steel 
frame erected on strengthened founda- 
tions. Congress appropriated $5,400,- 
000, more than a new building would 
have cost, and the contract was let to 
John McShain, of Philadelphia, the 
low bidder. 

The reconstruction achieved the ex- 
pansion that Mrs. Harrison had dreamed 
of—within the mold of Hoban’s White 
House. Two new sub-basement floors 
of utility rooms were added, new bed- 
rooms in what used to be the attic, 
and the number of bathrooms was 
increased. 

James Hoban would marvel at the 
air-conditioning and the modern gad- 














receptions 


second-floor 


gets, but he would recognize his house. 
And, probably, he would envy the re- 
builders who were able to give his 
handiwork a permanence that he was 
unable to give it with the building 
materials available to him in his life- 
time. 
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The Postulator must beat the 
grim reaper whenever possible 


The devil’s advocate barks: 
“Ig that so? Prove it” 


The devil’s advocate 
is a kind of bouncer 






























The Saints— 


Heaven Help Them 


Want to be a saint? 


Here’s what 


you are letting yourself in for. And here’s a word of 


advice. 


Think it over carefully 


by MARTIN TANSEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


AINTS are happy people—the canon- 
ized ones. Because they are in 
heaven with God, doing no less a thing 
than living as He lives. We know, be- 
cause the Church carries insurance 
against mistakes in this matter, and the 
Church says so. 

Expressed in the quaint metric of 
filmland, they rate with God a closet- 
full of “Oscars.” So, we kneel before 
their shrines and ask them to put in a 
good word for us up there. We light 
vigil candles to them too. Because a 
little fire in a colored glass is a prettier 
way of giving them a big hand than just 
whacking one’s paws together. We envy 
them, and would jump at the chance of 
exchanging ration-books with them for 
all eternity. 

3ut they deserve a lot of pity too. 
Not on account of their present happi- 
ness, to be sure. Nor even because of 
the hard knocks which they took down 
here—and saints get really scuffed in 
body while shining up their souls. 

No. We pity them for the way they 
are mauled in the process of being can- 
onized. Many a halo was batted around 
like a kid’s hoop before it was correctly 
cocked over the crown of the saint’s 
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head. Many an athlete of God warmed 
a bench for a couple of centuries before 
the Congregation of Rites slapped him 
on the back and sent him into the game. 
Many a crusty old ecclesiastic looked 
him over very suspiciously before bend- 
ing his creaky knees to offer a prayer. 

Here is how it happens. Take your- 
self. 

If when you die your neighbors be- 
gin to “Oh” and “Ah” about what a 
wonderful bloke you were, and if other 
people a few bus fares away keep catch- 
ing the fever and joining in the chorus, 
and that goes on for, say twenty years, 
you have become a “cult.” Some liturgi- 
cal scout for the sanctoral cycle will hear 
of you and will want to sign you up. In 
other words, somebody will try to get 
you canonized. 

Then, heaven help you! You'll get a 
break, of course, as Alger Hiss or Frank 
Costello did. That is, you'll have a fair 
trial and a sympathetic counsel to rep- 
resent your interests. 

Incidentally, let’s take a quick look at 
this counsel. He has a mysterious name, 
like something a doctor might use in an 
asphyxiation case. He is called the 
Postulator. He has an assistant called 





the vice-Postulator. These poor guys 
are boosters, no question, and have more 
than a dash of sporting blood in their 
veins. They’d better. 

But they are not precisely sticking 
their necks out, either. They must have 
a case, and that means they must know 
the facts. So they manage to be as curi- 
ous about your affairs as little Buster 
is about the animal acts at his first cir- 
cus. 

The Bishop of every diocese you lived 
in will lend a hand. Every word you 
wrote will be sniffed at for the faintest 
whiff of heresy or vice—baby formulas, 
notes for the milkman, and excuses to 
the teacher for the kids having measles. 





OUR friends will swear to tell every 

painful truth about you. And to 
offset that, your enemies will have to 
swear that if they scratch you, it will 
only be with hard facts. To make sure 
no details are lost, your really old 
friends, who by this time will be drifting 
around with arthritic joints and a 
mouthful of clicking dentures, will be 
given a preferential chance to tell their 
story. The Postulator must beat the 
grim reaper. A dead witness is no more 
good to him than to a divorce lawyer. 

These old folks are the ones you 
played canasta with, borrowed eggs 
from, and criticized for their attitude 
toward General MacArthur. Imagine 
them cupping a hand to an ear to hear 
what this nice Monsignor, the Postu- 
lator, is talking about and then cackling 
in disdainful surprise: “What, her a 
saint?” And imagine with what a re 
finement of cattiness they might con- 
cede with drawling innuendo that ‘She 
was all right”—the innuendo being that 
you were a very lucky girl to have es- 
caped the electric chair. 

Of course, there will be that other 
type of witness too—the type that went 
to school with a cousin of yours in an 
adjacent State. Wanting to be in on the 
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Nobody races to the stock 
room to fetch a_ halo 





kill as saint-makers, they will suddenly 
develop a real chumminess with you and 
project it into the past, like distant 
neighbors of a smalltime politician who 
accidentally becomes President. 

These belated buddies will pose as 
confidants. They will report authorita- 
tively on the number of spiritual com- 
munions you made every day, and will 
credit you with more ecstasies than you 
washed dishes. They will describe sym- 
bolic prenatal dreams your mother had, 
which you never heard of. With excite- 
ment dancing in their old eyes, they will 
tell of your passion for austerity—you, 
who adored custards and salted pecans, 
and could joggle the bathroom scale to 
118 by just walking past it. 

But the testimony of these antique 
crystal-gazers will help you about as 
much as a reference from Molotov or 
an appeal to the United Nations. Your 
friend, the Postulator, will have no part 
of it. He’d better not. Because there 
is another fellow in on the job to take 
care of that sort of thing. 

He flashes the genial title “Promoter 
of the Faith.” But he is really a hard- 
headed guy whose one concern is to see 
that you get no more than is coming to 
you. He is a professional deflater. Ev- 
ery time a goateed octogenarian or a 
sweet old lady smelling of lavender says 
something nice about you, he barks: “Is 
that so? Prove it.” And if your poor 
fans can’t convince the ogre that they 
really know what they are talking about, 
it is struck off the record. 

What these inquisitors are trying to 
discover is whether your soul was built 
on heroic lines, whether you practiced 
virtue like Babe Ruth hit a baseball or 
Mrs. Roosevelt got herself invited 
around. The Postulator and his office 
staff want to make sure all your hits 
get into the record book. The Promoter 
of the Faith—unfeelingly called “The 
Devil’s Advocate”—wants to make sure 
you don’t get credit for a hit when you 
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The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites—chemists of the spirit 


really only got yourself a base on balls. 

This diabolical sniper is not really a 
snake in the grass. He doesn’t have a 
heart full of hostility for poor you. The 
Church has given him a job and ex- 
pects him to do it. He is a bouncer for 
the Society of the Saints, standing at the 
entrance to prevent anyone from sneak- 
ing in and pulling a Mike Romanoff. 
You have to show him. At least, the 
Postulator does. 

Nevertheless, you are pretty much in 
the middle, as you will notice. The ec- 
clesiastical probers are tailing you. They 
want a complete dossier—a picture of 
your conscience, front face and profile, 
with and without halo, a_ Bertillon 
analysis of the thumbprints on your 
Daily Missal, castings of every footprint 
you left on the sands of time. 

Don’t forget the miracles. For you will 
have worked miracles, or what somebody 
considered reasonable facsimiles. The 
miracles are what will have called at- 
tention to you in a big way, and got this 
squad of ecclesiastical “dicks” detailed 
to shadow your reputation into what- 
ever corner you dragged it before the 
undertaker came. 

Here is another spot where your 
pluggers can give you a red face. 

Really, it was moonlight and spring, 
their own good looks and the young 
man’s fancy that enabled a lot of gals 
to reel him in on the matrimonial fly 
line. But some of the gals will chalk it 
up to your holy intercession. When the 
poor hard working devils at the A.A.’s 
have knocked themselves out, weaning 
some bar-stiff from his soft diet, the 
achievement will be snatched out of 
their deserving hands and presented to 
you, because somebody in the family 
said a prayer for your canonization. 
Tonsils and appendices, impacted wis- 
dom teeth and gallstones will be as- 
signed to you as trophies, as if surgeons 
did nothing but sterilize instruments 
for you, and dentists only read X-rays. 





Miracles! Imagine the complacent 
grin of the devil’s advocate. Imagine the 
despair of your publicity man, the 
Postulator. You're in the middle, all 
right. 

But, suppose you make the grade at 
this point. What then? 

Does someone race to the stock room 
and reach down a nice shiny halo for 
you? Do publishers print up new dust- 
jackets for your biography, with a capi- 
tal “S” “t” “period” hitched onto the 
front of your name? Does the pastor of 
a new suburban parish in L.A. have a 
controversy with a missionary in Uganda 
about which of them was the first to 
name a church in your honor? Does 
some long-winded Latinist write a spe- 
cial office for you, in the best Ciceron- 
ian manner, so that priests will have ‘to 
buy a new set of breviaries to be up to 
date? 

They do not. The scattered pieces 
of your mangled reputation are assem- 
bled with loving care by the Postulator 
and tucked into a bassinet. He deposits 
it at the door of the Congregation of 
Rites, rings the bell, and runs. 

The Congregation of Rites is the jury 
that passed on such aces as Joan of Arc, 
The Little Flower, the Curé of Ars, and 
the wonderful little Goretti girl. These 
jurors are the stiffest quizmasters in the 
world and most unimpressionable. They 
deal with you as coolly and impersonally 
as you do with a revolving door. They 
try to break down your reputed virtue 
the way an industrial testing company 
goes about wrecking an improved type 
tire to see how much punishment it will 
take. If you survive one round, they 
go through the business again to make 
sure. Then they do it once more as a 
double-check. 

O, yes! Those miracles—the ones that 
were good enough to get through the 
early screenings—what do these babies 
do about them? Nothing much except 
dunk them in sulphuric acid and give 
them a few spins in a cyclotron. These 
chemists-of-the-spirit take advantage of 
every plausible excuse to disqualify 
miracles. They casually .toss out cases 
which would leave Paul Blanshard bug- 
eyed with amazed credulity. 

Their idea is that if God wants you 
sainted, He must prove His case. They 
don’t have to let Him down easy. He 
can take care of Himself and you. They 
see that He does. 

Saints must be all worn out on the day 
of their canonization. They must figure 
they would never do it again for worlds. 

Did you say you wanted to be a saint? 
You'd better think twice. At least, you’d 
better not let the word get around, 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Trappist or Carthusian? 


Which Order is the more rigorous, the Trappists or Car- 
thusians?—J. M., SHELTON, CONN. 


Your question is not easy to answer. To some extent, aus- 
terity has to be reckoned in relation to individuals. What 
one person would “tuke in stride,” another person might con- 
sider unbearable. For example, Trappists live together, but 
do not converse with one another except when necessary, 
and even then by means of sign language. Each Carthusian 
lives isolated in his own house, but occasionally they do 
enjoy community recreation. In both Orders, the fast and 
abstinence are about equally rigorous. Their respective 
schedules of prayer and manual labor vary. Why not spend a 
few days at a monastery of each Order? After observing at 
close range, you will be the better able to form an estimate 
as to your fitness for Trappist or Carthusian life. The near- 
est Trappist monastery to you is at Spencer, Mass.; the only 
Carthusian foundation in this country is at Sky Farm, 
Whitington, Vt. 


“Selling Masses” 


It seems that some priests are coming dangerously close to 
the medieval practice of selling indulgences. In arranging 
Masses for a deceased friend, I expected to make an offer- 


ing, but not according to specified rates.—D. O., BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


Judging by the contents and tone of your letter, your per- 
spective and that of your friends is awry. In the first place, 
it is highly advisable that, within a diocese or within a parish, 
the amount of Mass offerings be specified, for the sake of 
uniformity. If the priest you refer to arranged a High Mass 
for you and asked an offering of only two dollars, you were 
unusually fortunate. Remember—a Low Mass requires the 
burning of only two candles, while a High Mass calls for 
six. A High Mass requires also the services of at least a 
combined organist and singer—more often than not, of 
a separate organist and singer, whose salaries clamor for 
payment. To express the point mildly, it is absurdly un- 
reasonable to allege that the requested offering adds up 
to a “selling of Masses.” Whenever a priest accepts a 
stipend or offering for a Mass, he assumes an obligation 
which binds gravely as a matter of strict justice. To specify 
the altar, day, and hour of the celebration of your Mass 
increases that obligation and secures to you a priority over 
all later applicants. Tut-tut—you write like an anticlerical 
in the making! 


Bravo! 


During Lent, local non-Catholic talent presented a so- 
called Passion Play. Among the cast of characters were 
the supposed brothers and sisters of Our Lord. Because 
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of this sacrilegious implication, I refused to buy tickets. 
As a convert, I recognized this set-up as Protestant, but 
was told a Catholic priest, in a sermon, had endorsed the 
idea of Mary having had several sons and daughters. 
—K. S. HARRISBURG, PA. 


Whether we consider the issue from a soundly historical 
or religious angle, no Catholic priest—or anyone else, for 
that matter—could allege that Our Lord had _ brothers 
or sisters, in the sense in which such relatives are today 
understood. It is extremely doubtful that any priest did 
make an assertion to that effect. In expressing ourselves 
on important matters, it does not suffice to be clear enough 
to be understood: we must be so clear that we cannot be 
misunderstood. 

In previous issues of “Sign Post,” we have enlarged on 
the custom prevalent among the Jews, during Old Testa- 
ment times, of referring to cousins as brethren—as brothers 
and sisters. Scholarly and conservative Protestants are of 
one mind with Catholics on this point. The only ones who, 
by implication, assail the virginity of Mary and Joseph are 
those non-Catholic Christians who no longer recognize 
Christ as a God-Man, and those so called liberal Jews, 
such as Asch, who write novels based on ersatz history. 
You are as much to be commended for having boycotted 
the un-Christian Passion Play as are those who boycotted 
the similarly sacrilegious movie known as The Miracle. 


Catholic Annulment 


With the Catholic Church, what reasons are admitted 
as grounds for annulment? How about impotence and 
sterility2—A. M., LONDON, CANADA. How about correctness 
of enclosed?—P. B., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The chances are that until the end of time the Church 
will have occasion to explain the difference between a 
Catholic annulment and a non-Catholic divorce. The latter 
is a legal gesture whereby an attempt is made to erase a 
valid and therefore indelible marriage bond. A- Catholic 
annulment is simply a legal declaration to the effect. that 
a supposedly valid marriage had been invalid from the 
beginning. Arguments alleged in favor of the invalidity 
of a marriage have to be proven beyond all reasonable 
doubt. Impotence, or the sheer incapability of functioning 
as a married person, constitutes grounds for a declaration 
of nullity. But not so in the case of sterility: for that 
reason, elderly persons may marry legitimately. 

As for the April clipping from the New York Times, 
apropos of the Caughey Thompson-Lloyd Butler marriage, 
why take the secular press as a reliable source of infor- 
mation? The vocabulary of the secular press is not Catholic, 
any more than the accuracy of their reporting. So fre- 
quently; their “divorces” are- annulments in the~ Catholic 
sense of the term: so frequently, Catholics fail to “read 
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between the lines,” and to interpret such reports at their 
real worth. Rather, take as a starting point the fact that 
the marriage was blessed by the Abbot of a Roman Catholic 
abbey. Assuming that fact, everything else was on the 
up and up, despite shoddy newspaper reporting as to vocab- 
ulary and the background of the case. 


Dillydallying 
Is procrastination a sin?—L. L., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Procrastination can become a sinful habit. To defer mak- 
ing a decision or taking action, when postponement is 
harmful to yourself or others, is a serious sin in ratio to 
your own personal obligation and to the harm that may 
ensue. To dillydally with frequency over a considerable 
period of time begets the habit of procrastination: from 
the habit formed by inaction or delayed action, postpone- 
ment is likely to become “the order of the day.” Oftentimes, 
this fault stems from spiritual laziness—one of the “capital 
vices.” You are correct in thinking that the conquest of 


your bad habit would be acceptable to God as a token of 
reparation. 


Morality Never Out of Bounds 


In your “Sign Post” column, under the heading “Freedom 
of Stomach,” (March, 1952) you ventured beyond your 
sphere. You referred disparagingly to certain people “in 
high places.” You gave opinions rather than a reply. You 
quoted “Time” and “Reader’s Digest” as sources. The 
problem submitted to you was legal—theologians should 
stick to theology.—£. S., CHICAGO, ILL. 


By no means do we resent your reaction to the “Sign Post” 
reply in question. However, as an attorney who is also 
a Catholic, you should realize that there is no human action 
which is devoid of a moral angle. Therefore, a priest does 
not venture beyond his sphere when he adverts to the moral 
angles of legal procedure, whether decisions have been 
handed down by a State Court or by the Supreme Court. 
Every jurist in the country could profit by reading Morals 
in Politics and Professions—especially the chapters on legis- 
lators, judges, and lawyers—by the Very Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.S.S.R., Dean of Theology at Catholic University. 

As for certain people “in high places,” it is not only per- 
missible but also, at times, morally obligatory to demolish 
the halo of respectability to which they are not entitled. 
In reply to questions, “Sign Post” by preference echoes any 
infallible pronouncement of the Church which is to the 
point; or we present problem solutions so defensible as to 
be certain; or at least we offer opinions which add up to 
probable correctness. An opinion can be the best reply 
available. As for reliable sources of information, while 
we would hesitate to quote the secular press on religious 
matters, we had no reason to question their accuracy in 
the case you object to. We conclude by repeating: “Legality 
needs to be buttressed by sound morality.” 


Emergency 


What would become of the Church if the Pope became 
insane?—D, M., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A duly elected successor to St. Peter reigns as the Vicar of 
Christ from the moment of his acceptance of office until 
his death -or: resignation. The validity of a resignation 
would not depend upon its endorsement by the College 
of Cardinals, for the Pope and he alone is Supreme Pontiff. 

In the event of mental disability, and until the -Pope’s 
recovery or death, the affairs of the Church at large would 
be conducted by those officials to whom the Pope had 
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delegated the charge of various departments—chiefly the 
well-organized and efficient Sacred Congregations at Rome. 
No delegate, however, would have Papal infallibility or, 
even temporarily, Papal authority over the Church Uni- 
versal. The Bishops throughout the world, as the other suc- 
cessors to the Apostles, would continue to teach, rule, and 


sanctify their respective dioceses for the duration of the 
emergency. 


Dancing on Friday 


Is it wrong to dance on Fridays? Have heard many opin- 
ions.—J. J., PRIMATE, SASK., CANADA, 


It would be blatantly incongruous to hold or attend a 
dance on Good Friday. There is no reason to ban dancing 
on ordinary Fridays. In memory of Christ’s passion unto 
death, Friday is a day of abstinence, but consistency does 
not dictate the elimination on Fridays of every possible 
enjoyment. While dances are not encouraged during Lent, 
circumstances may amply warrant exceptions to the ideal. 


Last Rites 


When newspapers report the administration of the last 
rites of the Catholic Church, on occasions of accident or 
disaster, how many sacraments are included?—M. c. w., 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


The last rites of the Church should be imparted to any 
Catholic who is properly disposed and who is in danger 
of death, whether as the result of violence or of normal 
illness. If the patient be unconscious, sacramental abso- 
lution and Extreme Unction are given conditionally. 
Whether the Holy Eucharist may be given as Viaticum 
depends upon the condition of the patient. Ideally, all 
three sacraments are included under the last rites. Since 
Extreme Unction is destined for those in danger of death 
from illness, it may not be given prior to a battle or an 
execution. 


Faith or Obedience? 


Why is it that we Catholics have to accept certain teach- 
ings of the Church, when the Church is not yet sure 
enough to make an infallible pronouncement?-R. R., 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


The mere fact that as yet an infallible pronouncement has 
not been issued on some point or other pertinent to faith 
or morals does not argue that the Church is not sure enough 
to do so. Here and now, there may not be sufficient occa- 
sion: circumstances, such as danger to faith or morals, may 
not urge the exercise of a delegated divine prerogative. 

There are very few instances such as you have in mind 
—namely, insistence on the part of the Teaching Church 
that we accept official findings which are not necessarily 
final. An example is the interpretation of difficult passages 
of Scripture. Our acceptance of an infallible pronounce- 
ment is an act of faith. When, we comply with a directive 
of the Teaching Church, issued authoritatively but not in 
the tone of infallibility, the virtues we exercise are obe- 
dience and prudence. 

Because certain opinions are considered unsafe, they are 
untenable. Hence, the Church insists that we do not 
propagate or publicly defend such opinions, and that pri- 
vately we adhere—although perhaps temporarily—to the 
Church’s decision. For example,-a»mother or father need 
not be graced with infallibility in order reasonably to exact 
obedience from a child. The relationship of parent to child, 
plus experience, warrant both the parents’ command and 
the child’s compliance in a spirit of obedience and prudence. 
Only a fool thinks that he can “skate on thin ice” with 
























impunity. Only a fool would pit himself against the best 
scholarship of the Church, the best scholarship in the world 
of faith and morals. 


How Many Masses? 


How many Masses may a priest say in one day—on what 
days may he say more than one?—k. C., WALTHAM, MASS. 


The number of Masses which a priest may offer and the 
days whereon he may offer more than one are points of 
Church law. Hence, procedure varies according to need. 
In this country, when circumstances necessitate it, a priest 
may offer Mass twice on Sundays and on holydays of obli- 
gation, in order to enable the faithful to discharge their 
obligation of attending Mass. In areas of this country and 
Canada where there is a critical shortage of priests, and 
where parishes are widely scattered, a priest may offer Mass 
three times on days of obligation. Similar concessions were 
granted to military chaplains in wartime; also to offer 
Mass at unusual hours—late afternoon or early evening. 
All such regulations have to be flexible. 


The KKK 


Please indicate the origin, purpose, and spirit of the 

Ku Klux Klan.—a. H., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
As is generally the case with such organizations, the KKK 
underwent a considerable evolution of purpose and method. 
Originally, it was a secret society active in the southern 
States after the Civil War; its avowed purpose was to 
hamper and even suppress the newly acquired rights of the 
emancipated Negro, also to cope with the carpetbag ele- 
ments whose postwar invasion of the South was a disgrace 
to the North. The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan date from 
about 1915; also a secret society, they are active here and 
there throughout the country, especially in the South. 
They admit to membership—and, if they could control mat- 
ters, would admit to citizenship—only native-born, white, 
Gentile, Protestant Americans. 


Regimentation? 


Why is it that our high school and college girls have to 
wear a regulation dress, even while traveling to and from 
school?—p. P., JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Several reasons commend the practice, which seems more 
prevalent among the high school than the college bracket. 
To begin with, all silly attempts to “outdress” one another 
are nipped in the bud. Thus, no handle is given to flaunt- 
ing or hiding variation in family financial circumstances; 
thus, any tendency to snobbishness is reduced, American 
democracy and Catholic charity are fostered. From the 
viewpoint of a student’s mother, the simplicity and uniform- 
ity of school attire should lessen the burden of household 
tasks. Inasmuch as a uniform identifies the wearer, it could 
prove to be a protection, while traveling to and from school. 
And assuming that the comportment of the students is 
representative, the uniform serves as a partial “ad” for 
school and Church. The practice can hardly be said to 
savor of regimentation in the odious sense of the term. So— 
why chafe? There seems to be much more inescapable 
regimentation in the modern cult of rouge, lipstick, and nail 
polish. 


The Churck in Japan 


Has the Church much of a footing in Japan?—yj. R., BOSTON, 
MASS. 


St. Francis Xavier introduced the Japanese to the Church as 
far back as 1549. A century after his arrival there, the 
Church numbered about two million converts. However, 
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Catholic Japan has yet to recover from the persecutions of 
the eighteenth century. On March 17 a feast is observed, 
commemorating the survival of the Church in the persons 
of descendants of the Japanese martyrs. Though without 
priests, they had continued for a century to baptize and 
instruct their children. The laws which proscribed Chris- 
tianity were abolished in 1873, and since 1891 Japan has 
had its own hierarchy, with the principal See at Tokyo, 
where there is a Catholic university. Nagasaki was the best 
Catholic center in Japan, but most of the population 
perished in the A-bomb destruction. With the restoration 
of peace and stability, Japan promises well for Catholic 
progress. 


Oath of Secrecy? 


Has any society—especially the Knights of Columbus— 
the right to make a member swear secrecy? Thus to make 
a husband keep something from his wife? Such an oath 
takes away a person’s free will. Even though it was not 
their original purpose, their present mentality seems to be 
to fend off the curiosity of “nosy” women.—G. P., NEW 
HAVEN, CONN. 


Provided the purpose of an organization be of sufficient 
importance, and provided secrecy be necessary, a society 
would be justified in exacting secrecy under oath. In such 
circumstances, a husband would not be guilty of disregard 
for his wife. Just as in the case of the vows pledged by a 
religious at profession time, so too an oath of secrecy is 
taken freely. Your marriage vows curtail your freedom, 
but prior to marriage you were free not to commit yourself. 
Despite the moral obligation to be faithful to a vow or an 
oath, the freedom you exercised when you pledged yourself 
should—so* to speak—perdure every time you act according 
to your pledge. 

Actually, Knights of Columbus do not take an oath of 
secrecy. They have and are entitled to have society secrets, 
including passwords, initiation and other ceremonial rites, 
and the like. They are admirably faithful in fending off 
the curioisty of any inquisitive person. The oath taken 
by the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus so exemplifies 
the spirit of a Catholic American that we embody the full 
text here: 

“I swear to support the Constitution of the United 
States. I pledge myself, as a Catholic citizen and Knight 
of Columbus, to enlighten myself fully upon my duties as 
a citizen and to conscientiously perform such duties en- 
tirely in the interest of my country, regardless of all per- 
sonal consequences. I pledge myself to do all in my power 
to preserve the purity and integrity of the ballot and to 
promote reverence and respect for law and order. I promise 
to practice my religion openly and consistently, but with- 
out ostentation, and so to conduct myself in public affairs 
and in the exercise of public virtue, as to reflect nothing 
but credit upon our Holy Church, to the end that she may 
flourish and our country prosper to the greater honor and 
glory of God.” 





“The Sign Post" is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Questions 
are not answered by private reply. Personal problems of 
conscience—especially marriage cases—should be referred 
to one’s pastor or confessor. 
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Emma Monti, township letter car- 
rier, walks 100 miles a week 


| fy! peace is achieved, the people of 
Terracino, Italy— population 129 — 
will have had their share in its making. 
America’s taxpayers may well have a 
much larger share, but Terracino’s part 
never can be gainsaid. 

Terracino is one of the thousands 
upon thousands of communities which 
go to make up the anonymous “West- 
ern Europe” which forms such a con- 
stant part of news broadcasts, news head- 
lines, and campaign addresses. Few 
Americans are unaware of the great 
share their own nation is bearing in the 
labor for peace, but a knowledge of the 
part places like Terracino are playing 
is necessary to comprehend the extent 
of the co-operation America is receiving. ' 

You might not have considered Terra- 
cino a model of peace the day we visi- 
ted it. It happened to be one of the 
main two or three festivals of the year, 
a feast day of Mary. That peace was 
one of the main yearnings of the peo- 
ple was evident. The walls of the rude 
stone cottages were plastered with the 
brightly colored paper posters Italians 
love to use on the days of big events. 

“Give us peace in our homes!”, “Give 
us peace in our village!”, “Mary, bless 
our homes!” and “Mary, conceived with- 
out sin, pray for us!”, the posters read. 

Yet Terracino was no oasis of peace 
that day. Far from it. Despite all that, 
it was and is a valiant ally in American 
efforts toward peace. 

To tell the story in order, it is well to 
go back to a description of Terracino’s 
place inside the citadel of Western 
Europe. Like hundreds upon hundreds 
of other communities through the old 
continent .it perches high on the slopes 
of one of Europe’s many mountain 
masses. It is near the summit of Italy’s 
long Apennine range, the backbone of 
this all but level nation of harsh farm- 
ing conditions. It is nearly two-thirds 
of a mile above sea level. Standing on 
the edge of Terracino’s little gray stone 
settlement a visitor feels suspended be- 
tween earth and sky, a sensation often 
experienced in this rough-surfaced an- 
cient nation. It is a heart-lifting spot, 
but its life is severely hard. Fields skid 
away at such sharp angles that wood 
sleds rather than wheeled vehicles are 
used to carry lumber down from the 
higher altitudes. Rocky fields which 
ought to be left in forest or in pasture 
land are plowed with oxen to yield pain- 
fully poor harvests—one man who sowed 
1,400 pounds of grain seed reaped only 
4,000 pounds. 

Several times a year—on the days of 
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festival—Terracino’s people, faithful to 
a tradition of centuries, invite friends, 
neighbors, relatives, and all their own 
numbers to join in rest, frolic, and 
prayer, a day symbolizing many of their 
deepest longings. 

“Friends” and “neighbors” are not 
the same word, as we learned promptly 
on the day we took part. Arrangements 
had been made for services at dusk in 
the village church, but beforehand dis- 
tinguished visitors gathered for a great 
meal. ‘The township secretary, repre- 
sentative of the national government in 
not fewer than twenty other hamlets of 
the zone, sat impressively at the right 
if the chief local officer of the proud 
national semimilitary police force of the 
carabinieres. The fact that the police 
ofhcial held only the rank of sergeant, 
ind was often the sole agent of the 
law in all the twenty-one hamlets of 
the township, made his presence no less 
honored and appreciated. 


pe meal was as generous as the 
township secretary, the carabiniere 
sergeant or, for that matter, any other 
ever could ask. The secretary 
was heard to talk about it in admira- 
tion later. There were not fewer than 
kinds of hors d’oeuvres. There was 
veal and then there was chicken. The 
secretary was offered a whole half roast 
chicken and accepted the breast, but he 
begged his hosts to understand that he 
could take no more. There were giant 
grapes and then a superb cake known 
as “‘lady’s kiss,” a delicacy scarcely less 
fancy than the delicious one Italians 
grace oddly with the name of “English 
soup. 

\ day could scarcely have unrolled 
toward midafternoon under more pleas- 
ant auspices. Some easily could have 
been tempted to hope that the aged 
erudge between the hamlet of Terracino 
and its three-mile distant neighbor, San 
Giovanni (population 69), might not 
intrude to disturb the peace of at least 
this one day. 

But the hope was poorly based. By 
the time the afternoon games were well 
under way a sizable share of San Giovan- 
ni’s roughest young men were in the 
crowds in Terracino’s little square. The 
games started well though. Black-cas- 
socked priests from out of the hamlet 
who were prominent in the program di- 
rection supervised the black-pot game. 
That is one in which a kitchen pot, 
black with the honest soot of many a 
long hour of service, is hung head-high 
to receive the head butts of youths will- 
ing to try for the cigarettes prize. Fas- 
tened to the pot, perhaps by a coat of 
film, was a coin. The problem was to 
shake the coin loose. A dozen youths 
blackened their foreheads before one 
managed to set up the necessary vibra- 
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tions. The cigarettes were few but in a 
country where a pack costs more than 
sixty cents, almost as much as many 
farm laborers earn on each of their few 
days of work each week, the prize was 
considered well worth the try. 

Cooks busied themselves with the ma- 
terials for another game—the no-hand 
spaghetti-eating contest. This game 
was more than a mere test in speed in 
the consumption of a bowlful of “pasta” 
minus a fork—it was a test also in how 
peppery a contestant could stomach his 
spaghetti. Older men in town admit- 
ted unashamedly that their inwards 
were no match. Only the sturdier youths 
donned the contest’s bibs. 

The tug of war broke up the festival 
before the already-served spaghetti eat- 
ers could begin. San Giovanni men 
were in the line of tuggers. As the two 
teams heaved against the rope, sending 
it a fraction of an inch one way and 
then a fraction the other, some one 
shouted suddenly that the foot of one 
tugger was braced illegally against a 
previously prepared stone foothold. 
The rope heaved suddenly to one side, 
a row of tuggers fell to the ground, the 
fallen men leaped back to their feet, 
and a riot was on. 

The battle was clearly something a 
single carabiniere never could handle 
alone. Priests rushed into the edges of 
the fray. Wives and sisters and mothers 
poured out of houses. Spaghetti was for- 
gotten. The battling scarecrow disin- 
tegrated into improvised clubs as sticks 
provided strong auxiliary support to 
fists. The.throng of battlers, 150 strong, 
surged slowly across the square toward 
the road for San Giovanni. It pressed 
slowly past the horse trough. A strug- 
gler suddenly was propelled from his 
feet backward. full length into the 
trough. A feminine relative instantly 
fished the soaked struggler out. 

“Bullies! Bullies!”, the erstwhile cele- 
brants cried at their foes with the bit- 
terness of the memory of years of other 
sad clashes. 

The church bell presently added to 
the din, tolling its protest. Slowly the 
knot of combatants shrunk and at last, 
after a dozen minutes, the fighting 
stopped. San Giovanni men drifted off 
down the road toward home. The priests 
hurried through the small streets ac- 
costing the fighters of a moment before, 
urging them to gather at the church. 
Some refused. Some agreed. The signs 
of battle were on the clothes and on the 








skins of many in the chastened congre. 
gation. The sermon was a sorrowful 
one. At least for this one day he had 
hoped that old antipathies would be put 
aside, the non-resident priest told his 
flock. He asked them to affirm silently 
that they would follow other ways on 
another day. The faces that looked back 
across the narrow spaces of the church 
promised a try. 

Outside, the spaghetti lay ground into 
the dust of the cobblestones. The plates 
lay in thirty pieces. 

It was all scant evidence that Ter 
racino was a place of peace on earth, 
and yet the little community and, for 
that matter San Giovanni and ail the 
other sections of the township, can well 
be considered valued allies in the global 
American quest for a surcease from war. 

The reason is that, despite hardships 
which often are grinding, the people of 
Terracino courageously carry on, per 
sistently struggling forward despite bur- 
dens which might well break the spirit 
of a lesser people. 

The secretary, for instance, despite all 
his brave show, is only a $16-a-week serv- 
ant of the State. When an earthquake 
shook the township on one of our eve- 
nings in the community, the secretary 
showed the way he could rise to the 
occasion despite all the limitations of 
means with which he must do his work. 
The lower square of Accumoli, the town- 
ship seat, was cluttered with three big 
overland, busses. The square was one of 
the few level places in which tents could 
be pitched for families evacuated from 
the many badly cracked buildings. Ac- 
cumoli’s mayor, the local postmaster, 
sent the carabiniere sergeant to wake 
the bus drivers, but the chauffeurs chose 
to slumber on. It was nearly midnight. 
The day had been hard, the next day 
promised no improvement, and _ their 
own buildings seemed still solid enough 
to finish the night. The busses stayed 
where they were. 


spree are locally elected officials 
in Italy’s towns. Secretaries, like 
Accumoli’s, are career employees of the 
government, paid to keep abreast of cen- 
tral governmental doings, new laws, 
potential federal subsidies, and all other 
matters on which inexperienced elected 
officials might need advice. 

“Mr. Mayor,” the secretary roared in 
the voice he cultivates for such occa- 
sions, “you represent the authority of 
the State! Ministries are involved here!” 

The busses must move, the secretary 
bellowed. 

Technically speaking, ministries were 
involved. The Ministry of the Interior 
surely was interested in all earthquakes. 
The Ministry of Public Works could be 
counted on to take an interest in quake- 
damaged buildings. The speech had its 
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Scene in Accumoli Center, looking toward the 


valley and the mountains in the 


effect. —The postmaster-mayor, awed at 
the thought of ministries suffering the 
humiliation of the bus drivers’ ada- 
mance, spoke again to the carabiniere 
sergeant, this time more excitedly. 
Presently the busses were moved, the 
tents were up, and the panic of several 
imperiled families was calmed. 

At least once every three months the 
secretary visits Terracino and all the 
twenty other sections of the township, 
sometimes walking all the way as he 
does on his almost daily visits to two- 
mile distant Tino; sometimes catching 
the early morning bus to Rome, getting 
off at the distant township limits and 
walking back,. doing the outlying ham- 
lets on the way; sometimes mounting a 
mule, with no loss of dignity, to scale the 
steep heights of Poggio d’Api (popula- 
tion 87). The latter is one of the seven 
hamlets of the township which have no 
roads connecting them to the outside 
world. 

Despite it all, the secretary and his 
people, (2,342 in all the township), 
carry on. There is Emma Monti, the 
letter carrier for half the township, for 
instance. Her $7.50 a week (due to be 
lowered as soon as her ailing daughter 
reaches twenty-one) barely supports her 
in an gearthquake-damaged two-room 
apartment in one of Accumoli’s many 
aged structures. She walks more than 
100 miles a week to deliver her letters, 
carrying an umbrella on rainy days but 
wearing no raincoat; stepping along 
lightly in sandals in the summer, more 
heavily in leggings and ski boots in the 
winter; never missing a day, and even 
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getting through to places like Poggio 
Casoli (population 68) at least twice a 
week when the snow stands fully six 
feet deep. 

Not fifteen minutes pass after the ar- 
rival of the 2:45 p.m. mail before Mrs. 
Monti hits the paths out of Accumoli 
Center. A fifteen-year-old son helps her 
sometimes, but she is still afraid to trust 
him with a route for fear that someone’s 
letter some day might be lost. Mrs. 
Monti cannot afford the sheepskin coat 
she needs on these cold mountains, but 
even at that she is saddened to see Sun- 
day come around, the day she has no 
mail to deliver. She has no relatives of 
her own in America so she never re- 
ceives the packages which an average of 
fifteen or twenty other lucky residents 
receive each month, but she feels it 
almost her own good fortune when she 
is able to deliver one of the well-known 
blue slips which mean that a package is 
awaiting the fortunate recipient in the 
little cubbyholed office of Accumoli’s 
postmaster-mayor. 

Mrs. Monti makes no charge for car- 
rying notes from one hamlet to another, 
and even feels badly about telegrams 
and special delivery letters.. Although 
they cost more—she can get them to 
their addresses no faster than regular 
mail. There is only one kind of mail 
Mrs. Monti holds un—“sweetheart stuff.” 
She knows all the people on her route so 
well that she can tell love letters at a 
glance. She speeds up trips to the outly- 
ing hamlets when other mail is involved, 
but waits for mail to accumulate a bit 
if nothing but love letters are on 





So steep are many of the mountains in this area that 
sleds must be used instead of the usual wheeled vehicles 


hand to deliver. In view of the vastness 
of her territory and the scarcity of hours 
in the week of a carrier who must walk 
so far, she feels that her casual attitude 
about love letters is above reproach 
from the national postal service point of 
view. The affection with which she is 
received all along her routes leaves 
little doubt that the unvoiced or voiced 
complaints of impatient lovers have 
done nothing to impair the fond pres- 
tige in which she is generally held. 

Mario Marocchi, who is twenty-four 
years old, handles the other half of the 
township, including Terracino. He 
works in the memory of his father’s rec- 
ord—twenty-six years as a township let- 
ter carrier and never a day missed. 
Mario uses a bicycie on his 150-mile 
route. The roads are so bad they have 
already broken one cycle for him. That 
is not the young man’s only care, how- 
ever. Wolf footprints have attracted his 
attention on his lonely routes. 

Mrs. Monti, young Mario with his 
memories of his father’s devotion to 
duty, the secretary, the postmaster- 
mayor, the priests who periodically serve 
the people of Terracino, individually 
and collectively will never guarantee the 
peace, nor will all the farmers, shep- 
herds, and villagers of these hills. Added 
together with their counterparts on a 
thousand other Western European 
mountainsides, and in the plains of this 
old continent, hard-working, long-suffer- 
ing men and women like them, how- 
ever, rightly can be adjudged an ally 
of worth in the American-sponsored ef- 
fort to save the Western world. 
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flock rebelled against this strange shepherd and the 


\ 7 HEN Father Moran lived we had 
‘no trouble here. Then when 
her Thibadeaux came we had much 
uble and many new things. Now 
r Burkhardt has'come to our vil- 
of Middle Creek and again we have 
trouble, but he, although he is a 
<4 man and a holy one, is always 
d for he works very hard to make 
r holdings sound. It is true that Fa- 
Chibadeaux did leave quickly and 
fe was here he neglected many 
ss, many things. .. . Still, we must 
ive a priest, and I, God knows, am an 
and have great need for a 
t, for it is already October and the 
cold in these mountains 
en the winter comes. 
Father Moran was an old man when 
died twitching and cold in the pleas- 
and comfortable rectory on the hill 
side Saint James’. He had been a 
He had left our parish 
rch without debt and had been 
king with contractors of great im- 
ements. It is said that the real 
tate owned by the church had all been 
ined by the shrewdness of our good old 
stor. It is true that many feared to 
| with him because of his sharpness 
we did love him and even I who 
| with them all pray for his soul 
these disturbing days. 
Father Thibadeaux came in May, the 
nth of Our Lady, when the shad 
were blown and the witch 
hopple and dogwood were white in the 
ountains behind the church. Father 
ibadeaux came in at the back door 
| he carried with him a suitcase made 
straw. This he put down in the 
and went into the church to 
\fter a time he came out and he 
s wearing a blue striped shirt under 
black vest. He told me his name and 
how he had come and he said 
t he had been sent. 
But Father, how did you come be- 
the train has come and gone 
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He went into a barn, and when 
he came out he carried a scythe 


Kather Thibhadeaux’ 


He offered them the eternal rewards of charity, but they preferred 


“I came,” he explained, “on a truck 
with some men who were carrying pulp 
logs to the mill. 

We talked for hours and he asked 
many questions about Saint James’ and 
its people and Father Moran. When I 
asked him if I should turn down his 
bed he said no but to go to sleep myself. 
He went himself into the church to pray. 

When Father Moran lived I made the 
beds, cooked, ordered whatever was 
needed, did the shopping and every- 
thing else that was needed around the 





rectory. I am an old man but, as Father 
Moran would say, one must pull his 
share, is it not so? Father Thibadeaux 
said his Mass at five and when I came 
down he was cooking breakfast. I was 
embarrassed but he said for me to sit 
down and the eggs would be ready in a 
moment. 

When we finished he asked me if our 
garden was planted and again I was 
embarrassed for I had intended to plant 
the seeds for days but the death of 
Father Moran. . . 
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in. And sO his 
orlorn ds he had gathered into the fold 


“I will go out immediately, Father.” 
I told him but again he laughed and 
said nothing but put on some very old 
clothes and went out. All that day he 
worked in the garden. 

When the sun was almost setting, and 
the sun had shone fiercely that day, a 
man came to the door of the rectory. 
It was Mr. Morehouse who had been a 
friend and business advisor to Father 
Moran. He had come to meet the new 
Father and to discuss the affairs of the 
parish. 


“Father is not here,” I told him, “but 
in the garden.” 

“Call him, then, please!” he de- 
manded, and I went out and called 
Father Thibadeaux. 

Father Thibadeaux’ hands were big 
and they were ingrained with black 
soil. His quiet eyes were tired; he 
smelled greatly of sweat, and the knees 
of his faded dungarees were caked with 
earth as were his scuffed army shoes. 
His tall thin frame was stooped a bit as 
he came in. Mr. Morehouse had been 
expecting an older man. He shook 
hands with Father and later as they 
talked I saw him wipe his palm on his 
thigh beneath the table. When they fin- 
ished and Mr. Morehouse left, Father 
went out to the kitchen door and sat 
on the threshold and looked at the gar- 
den for a long time. Finally he said 
half to me and half to the garden: 

“It appears that we are very rich.” 

“Rich, Father?” I asked. 

“We own houses and land and se- 
curities and money.” 

This much I knew but I had never 
thought Father Moran a rich man, and 
I surely had never thought of saying 
“we” of parish possessions. 
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. .. and we are rich!” he said again 
in a curious tone. “I think perhaps . . .” 
He got up, washed his hands, and went 
into the church, 


II 


In the summer months that followed 
strange things happened at Saint James’. 
The rectory saw many new faces and in 
the town there were whisperings and 
rumors and many frowns. Mr. More- 
house came once again but I did not 
stay with them. There was no laughter 
behind the closed door and they sipped 
no wine as had been Father Moran's 
custom when Mr. Morehouse called. 
The sun set and the swallows swung 
about the dusk with swiftness and 
grace. Finally the door opened. Mr. 
Morehouse came out with his briefcase 
and paused in the doorway, looking 
back into the room. His face was shiny 
in the glare of the lamp and it held no 
expression, but his voice was the voice 
of a stranger to a stranger. 

“Let it be as you wish. You know 
my thoughts in this—this rash matter.” 

He nodded his head gravely, closed 
the door and went down the steps, and 
never came to the rectory again while 
Father Thibadeaux was there. 


O houses were sold and the land 

and the securities, and the mutter- 
ings in the town below grew. Mrs. Cash- 
man and her fat daughters came no 
more with flowers to fix the altar. The 
collections grew smaller and smaller and 
still more new faces were seen at Saint 
James’. These faces were perhaps 
dirtier than the old ones or younger or 
thinner or more tired but they were 
there. 

Often Father Thibadeaux would say 
his Mass at five and be gone to return 
at evening so tired that he could only 
pray and sleep. He grew thinner and 
more stooped but brown from the sun 
and more gentle. I followed him one 
day. He walked over a mountain, across 
a brook, around a pond, and through 
cleared meadow land to a farm. He 
went into a barn and when he came out 
he carried a scythe and in his rear 
pocket he carried two whetstones, one 
coarse and one fine. 

“Father,” I said to him that night, “a 
woman in the store today was saying 
that she saw you whetting a scythe in a 
meadow near the mill road.” 

He looked at me with a smile in his 
eyes over the rim of a glass of milk that 
he was drinking. 

“Is it true?” I asked, and he shrugged 
his shoulders and said that it was. 

“But why? Why do youw-work, and for 
such a man who is not even a Catholic? 
He is not of your parish.” 











Father looked at me seriously and 
then patiently said: 

“He has no sons and his hay is ripe.” 
He walked to the window and gazed out 
into the dusk to where the lights of the 
town lay in the dark valley. 

“You are wrong. He is in our parish. 
They are all in our parish.” 

“But not the ones who are not Cath- 
olics!” I cried. 

His face was indistinct in the evening 
light but his voice was even and soft 
and he said, ‘““They are all in our parish. 
Every living man.” 

Father Thibadeaux and I put a new 
roof on the rectory. He tended the 
garden and said Mass and worked for 
himself and for others for more hours 
than there is daylight. He asked my 
opinions and soon I began to discuss 
matters with Father openly and without 
fear. He was himself without fear. He 
retreated from nothing; despised noth- 
ing. He preached one theme of charity. 
Still the mutterings grew and fewer and 
fewer of the familiar faces were seen at 
the rectory and more and more of the 
new ones. The money vanished and we 
were no longer rich. Now many of the 
new faces appeared daily at the early 
Mass and Father Thibadeaux was glad 
that they could come, many from far 
away, to become one with Our Blessed 
Lord. 


N Sunday, Father said the early 
Mass for them and at this Mass 
whole families received Communion to- 
gether. Father called it la Messe des mis- 
erables or the Mass of the destitute be- 
cause none but the poor would come, as 
much as the others were invited. After 
the Mass we would have breakfast in the 
kitchen of the rectory and many morn- 
ings we had as many men and women 
and little children as the room would 
hold. After the meal they would all 
walk home, or on weekdays, to work if 
they were fortunate enough to be em- 
ployed. Father Corey always came in 
from Otter Bay to say the later Mass. 
At the early Mass no collection was 
taken but more times than I can re- 
member .things were given to us. The 
roof that Father and I put on the rec- 
tory was made of a load of seasoned 
lumber left by the man for whom Fa- 
ther had worked in the hayfield. The 
man himself did not at first come to 
church but his wife and his two daugh- 
ters came. Many times. we would. find a 
pan of cleaned bullheads or fat red 
trout upon the doorstep in the morning. 
Sometimes, I am ashamed to say, even 
out of the legal season, a quarter of 
black venison would be left for us to 
eat. One foggy morning I found a 
single hen’s egg upon the steps and be- 
side it a sheaf of small boughs bearing 
the blood red leaves of the maple in 
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‘THE LISTENER 





by JOSEPH FRANCIS MURPHY 


I dare not speak to Him with common words. 
Thoughts are color, and words are blocks of dust. 
But other creatures speak, the wolves, the birds— 
Perhaps I should cry out, then, if I must. 


PU speak to Him a thousand times a day. 
He left the cross to sit behind the sun. 

Until His voice rings back to tell me Nay, 
PU speak to Him, the ever-listening One. 





autumn. These we placed upon the 
altar and all through the Mass I 
watched a little girl who smiled like 
an angel. The egg we ate for breakfast. 

Firewood was given to us, food and 
labor, and since our needs were small 
and grew smaller we gave what we 
could not use and much that we might 
have used to those who needed it more 
than we. The church was kept clean. 
But it was as though to gain the new 
we had to sever ourselves from the old, 
for many of the townspeople came to 
church only on Sundays to the late 
Mass. Their faces were like stone when 
Father pleaded the cause of Our Lord 
and spoke of charity which is the way 
to heaven. They did not like his way of 
speaking for his accent was heavy and 
they were untouched by what he had to 
say. In one way or another I learned 
later that they felt Father Thibadeaux 
had insulted each of them. 

Mrs. Harrison had called Father for 
his advice upon an investment and he 
had suggested that if she would give 
her money to a poor family he could 
give her a dozen to choose among. The 
suggestion had been sincerely made 
but she thought that he had been mak- 
ing a fool of her, for as she explained to 
me in the store one day, one must take 
care of oneself and charity begins at 
home. 

Mrs. Walsh would no longer play the 
organ because some of the children who 
now came to sing were from bad homes. 

Mr. Webber would not come to 
church because Father let Andrew Hol- 
land sleep at the rectory when Mrs. 
Holland drove him out, drunk and sick, 
into the street. Andrew Holland was an 
alcoholic and his burden was of frustra- 
tion and despair, for he was poisoned 
by one thing and starved for the want 
of another. Mr. Webber always said of 
himself: “I never permit myself the 
luxury of temptation.” And then he'd 
smile. ' 
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So among the people in the town 
who really mattered Father had few 
friends. There were some of course who 
came quietly to see us. Mr. Mullen- 
hauer’s wife and child had died in the 
flu epidemic. He gave us sugar and 
Father found two barrels and made 
wine for us. Andrew Holland came and 
James Fletcher who had been in prison 
and whom people suspected of many 
things. These men came and Father’s 
reputation sank lower and lower and 
credit was no longer easy to find. Peo- 
ple spoke of “the priest” and not “the 
good father” with many smiles and 
bowings. 

But a thing much worse than these 
was still to come. 

I am an old man and likely I shall 
not live to know who wrote to our 
Bishop such a letter that would lead 
him to come to our parish, but he did 
come. Saint James’ in one sense had 
not prospered. When the Bishop left us 
in his black sedan he was not angry nor 
was Father Thibadeaux upset but a 
little sad, for he was very human and 
even the weakest link of his love was a 
strong and enduring thing, not easily to 
be broken. And he said to me: 

“I will be sent to another place soon,” 
and I knew that what I had feared 
without telling him had truly come. 
But that was not the bad thing. 

In the parish of Saint James’ and in 
the town of Middle Creek and on the 
farms in the hills around the town 
live many children. They are not angels, 
as some might say, nor are they devils 
in hell, as others have said. They are 
simply children, good and bad, with 
wonder and joy and heartbreak and 
growth. 

They are for the most part strong 
and full of health, for the mountain 
breed endures. And they are close to 
nature, for they see all things begin and 
their ears are tuned to the rustle of 
growth. They know the breeding of 
stock and the pain of animal birth 
and the butchery and the necessary 
bloodshed of survival. Some become 
like the animals and some come to know 
God because they are close :o real things 
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and real things are close to God, but 
mostly they are children and like chil- 
dren they respond as quickly to truth 
and gentleness as they do to the heroic 
and dran...tic. 

From the time that Father Thiba- 
deaux came to Middle Creek the 
children came to him. I cannot explain 
this because they never came while 
Father Moran was pastor and he was 
a kind and gentle man, and they do 
not come now. At the early Mass many 
children came with their parents and 
at the late Mass on Sunday the altar 
rail was lined with children of the 
townspeople. This was the greatest joy 
of Father Thibadeaux’ life. It took 
some of the bitterness out of the fact 
that so few of the older people received 
the Host at the later Mass. He would 
plead with them to give themselves to 
Our Blessed Lord but their eyes were 
slits and there was no music. “Father 
Thibadeaux has ruined Saint James’!” 
they would murmur, or “If the good 
Father Moran could see what has be- 
come of his parish!” and then they 
would throw up their hands and roll 
their eyes. But the children came to the 
Sacrament before the bad thing hap- 
pened. 


HE holy season was at hand and 

through Lent Father had spoken 
gently but directly of the power of peni- 
tence. He was never a priest to nag his 
people or command them to their duty 
for he had too much love in him to in- 
spire fear, but he had hinted hopefully 
and often that his greatest joy would be 
to have all in his parish receive the 
Blessed Sacrament on the morning of 
the Resurrection. A directive had come 
from the Chancery Office that Father 
was to leave during Easter week and 
his successor was to arrive on Easter 
Day. I knew that he would be disap- 
pointed, but one does not speak of these 
things to a man whose heart is made 
of hope. 

Easter came early that year and after 
the black sadness of Good Friday 
Father and I went into the empty 
and windy woods on Saturday evening. 
There with the cold branches rolling 
above our heads upon the bitter wind 
from the north, and with the frigid 
moon hanging among the tumbling 
boughs, we gathered the first white 
dogwood and witch hopple blossoms 
for the altar of Saint James’. 
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La Messe des miserables was a holy 
thing on Easter, but then it was always 
a holy thing. It was the other Mass 
that concerned Father most of all and 
it was the other Mass that I dreaded, 
for I had heard the whisperings and 
I guessed what was to come. 
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No altar boy appeared and Father 
delayed the Mass but was not greatly 
concerned. As the minutes passed he 
began the Mass alone. Then I looked 
out and I saw their faces: the Har- 
risons and the Morehouses and the 
Cashmans and the rest. They were 
smug and pleased and, God forgive 
them and us all, almost smiling, for 
there were no children with them! In 
the entire church there was only one 
child, the eight-year-old daughter of 
Christopher West. The child sat be- 
tween her parents and looked fright- 
ened and subdued. 


ATHER must have missed the mur- 

muring, for even the holiest of 
children murmur and move about. At 
the end of the Gloria when he turned 
to the people he paused and gazed 
searchingly and without belief. He 
looked a long time and then he turned 
slowly and sadly to read the epistle for 
the Resurrection “. . . Therefore, let 
us feast, not with the old leaven, nor 
with the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness... .” My flesh crawled with the 
irony of the thing and I found that 
it is hard to pray for one’s enemies. 

As I watched Father Thibadeaux 
I saw the joy go from him and the 
hope drain from his tall spare frame 
as a leaf withers in a dry season or 
a melon shrivels, broken, from the vine. 
All the human strength and mortal 
power drained from that mortal man 
and as I looked only the straight super- 
natural strength of a priest of God 
upheld by grace remained sheer and 
sad and alone, a tired tower of grace. 

The Mass went on. At the Con-- 
secration the people knelt and bent 
double so that there was no eye upon 
the upraised Host. And then came the 
Communion. The ciborium was ready. 
The time was at hand for the Com- 
munion of the faithful and Father 
Thibadeaux turned to his people. I 
saw in his eyes as much of human 
defeat and divine strength as I shall 
ever see on earth. He held the 
ciborium out to them offering them 
that great gift but not one of them 
moved an inch. The only sound was 
a slow sobbing from the child who 
knelt between her parents. 

My poor Father Thibadeaux! Big 
tears lay in his brown eyes and his 
heavy hands calloused by work for the 
least of God’s brethren trembled as 
he offered salvation to stones on that 
Easter morning in the innocence of 
white dogwood blooms. 

And then a thing happened which 
all men who saw will remember, for 
God is good and He loves His own 
and those who serve His poor He loves 
the best of all. The door of Saint 
James’ was flung open and the candles 


guttered with the breath of the wind. 
In the doorway stood perhaps a dozen 
dirty men. All eyes in the church 
were turned upon them. They were 
unshaven and wild looking in a shaggy, 
ragged way, with plaid shirts, and 
woolen knitted chooks in their hands. 
They wore the boots of the rivermen, 
calked and hobnailed, and as they stood 
staring at Father Thibadeaux and the 
upraised ciborium the strong incense 
of the spruce woods filled the church. 

Town men move easily and quickly 
with little motions like birds, and farm 
men move heavily with the burden of 
the earth, but the river men go as the 
sawlogs go, crashingly in the power 
of the wild white water, and so these 
men came to Mass on Easter to prove 
that man is man and not a stone. 

A man walked with them. He was 
a great hulk of a dark man and he 
carried above his right eye an ugly 
black cut. The others pushed him 
roughly and he staggered as he came 
into the church. He was an Indian 
and very, very drunk. They herded 
him to a corner, for there were no 
seats for the likes of him, and he would 
never have claimed one anyway. A fierce 
deep whisper warned him! 

“Stay there ‘til we come back or I 
crush your head again!” And along 
the center aisle these river men came 
awkwardly as children to receive our 
Blessed Lord while the big cowed 
Iroquois with red eyes stood crossing 
himself clumsily and thickly mumbling 
an Our Father, for he was truly sorry 
that he was so drunk. 


HERE was satisfaction and tender- 

ness in Father Thibadeaux’ face as 
he pronounced the words over and over 
again. 

“Corpus domini nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat animan tuam in vitam aeter- 
ee ee 

And after the gospel of Saint John 
the respectably muttered Hail Marys 
of the congregation were heavily shaded 
by a richer cadence, “... Mere de Dieu, 
priez pour nous, pauvre pecheurs, main- 
tenant, et a ’heure de notre mort .. .” 
and I heard Father’s voice no longer 
using the English but the language 
that those crude and holy men could 
join and understand. 

I have seen the wild geese in autumn 
on clarion wings swing down the long 
gray slant of the sky when the sum- 
mons is upon them. 

I have watched the hawks rise upon 
the columns of towering air to fall 
off on a heeling sweep and glide that 
flings them higher still, until with 
wings set they sail south when their 
time is come. For all times do come, 
and as the last prayer died in the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Marriage clinics that function with 


inspiring Christian respect for the sanctity of 


marriage and the dignity of parenthood 


by CHARLES OXTON 


] [ was just over a year ago that Fred 
and =6Betty Hansen first walked 
through the doors of a maternity guild. 
Neither of them was especially happy 
bout it. No one is at the prospect of 
having to air his troubles in public. 


Their only consolation—and it was 
small comfort indeed—was that the prob- 
lem wasn’t theirs alone. Thousands of 
Catholic couples faced the same diffi- 


culty of wanting to have a family and 
not being able to afford one. 

Strictly speaking, the Hansens weren’t 
poor. Fred, a combat infantryman in 
World War II, was a stock clerk in an 
airplane factory, and while his take- 
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home pay of fifty-one dollars a week 
when they were first married wasn’t 
much, it was enough to get by. In those 
first few months, while Betty was still 
working as a stenographer for a small 
insurance firm, they were even able to 
save a little. It was only when she be- 
came pregnant and had to quit work 
that things began to get tough. 

Even a five dollar a week raise shortly 
before the baby was born didn’t solve 
matters. Neither did their hospitaliza- 
tion. The maternity rider on their 
policy covered only half the hospital bill 
and paid nothing at all toward the doc- 
tor. However, by cutting corners and 
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making every dollar count, they man- 
aged to keep their heads above water 
and stay out of debt. 

They weren’t so successful in other 
things. Inevitably, after every crisis a 
reaction sets in. Sometimes the reaction 
is good. Sometimes it’s bad. The re- 
action with the Hansens was bad. It 
left them almost with a dread of having 
more children. Sure, they still loved 
kids; they just couldn’t see how they 
could afford any more. They couldn’t 
see using birth control, either, and their 
pride wouldn’t let them think of asking 
for public relief. In desperation, fin- 
ally, they went to their pastor and asked 
him what they should do. 

His response was both apologetic 
and encouraging. He was sorry he 
couldn’t help them himself—but he did 
know of an organization in a near-by 
parish that could. Giving them a note 
of introduction to the moderator in 
charge, he told them to go over and in- 
vestigate. 

Not without some misgivings, they 
went. To their relief, that first contact 
with a maternity guild a little over a 
year ago wasn’t anything like what they 
expected. Their initial interview was 
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brief, businesslike, and surprisingly free 
of any suggestion that they had come to 
ask for charity. The guild, they were 
told, was a “pious union” of Catholics 
like themselves who understood the 
sanctity of marriage and the dignity of 
parenthood. No, they didn’t have to 
belong to the parish to join. All they 
had to do was to meet certain require- 
ments as to income and character. For 
the latter, three letters of reference 
would do. If they wished to: join, the 
entrance fee was five dollars. Should 
they be accepted, they would be expected 
to pay annual dues of ten dollars. Be- 
yond that there would be no expense. 
Any deficit in the guild fund would be 
made up by “nonfamily” members— 
those who because of age or circum- 
stance didn’t expect or require assistance 
but who wanted to help those who did. 
Ten months from their date of accept- 
ance they would be eligible for all the 
guild benefits. The fact that they already 
had hospital insurance wouldn’t affect in 
the least their eligibility for membership 
in the guild. 


Photo by Eva Luoma 























































































































The Guild promotes the primary end 
of marriage—the begetting of children 
and training them for their eternal destiny 


And what, Fred had asked at this 
point, would those benefits consist of in 
the event Betty became pregnant again? 

By way of answer, the moderator 
reached into his desk and pulled out a 
sheet of paper on which was a list of 
the prevailing rates of maternity care 
in the various hospitals of the diocese, 
plus the average fees of a cross-section 
of doctors queried some time before. 
Hospitalization, the list showed, ran 
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anywhere from $120 to $150, depending 
on the length of confinement. For guild 
members, however, certain participating 
hospitals had agreed to charge a flat 
rate of $85. Toward this, the guild 
would contribute $75, leaving only a 
balance of $10 still to be paid by the 
patient. 


Byte fees varied according to 
financial status of each couple, but 
for persons of average income was 
roughly $150. Toward this, the guild 
made no actual cash contribution. How- 
ever, through scores of participating 
physicians, it had succeeded in having 
the total fee for obstetrical care and de- 
livery reduced to the same rate as that 
of the hospital, namely, $85. Should the 
Hansens have other children, therefore, 
the most they would have to pay out in 
cash for each one would be $95—$85 
for the doctor and the $10 balance on 
the hospital bill. Everything else would 
be provided by the guild. Clothes, 
blankets, and diapers would be an out- 
right gift. The rest—cribs, playpens, high 
chairs, and strollers—would be given out 
on loan from “lending library” of baby 
equipment maintained for its members 
by the Guild. 

“We make no limit as to the length 
of time you use them,” the moderator 
concluded. “Nor,” he smiled, “do we 
mind how often you come down to 
make a loan. All we ask is that you re- 
turn the items in good condition so that 
other couples can use them. And now,” 
he picked up a pen and poised to 
write, “suppose we start making out 
your application. .. .” 

The story of the Hansens isn’t un- 
usual. It is duplicated daily in dozens of 
maternity guilds scattered throughout 
the thirty-five dioceses in the United 
States where the maternity apostolate 
now operates. Naturally, it goes without 
saying that not all cases are exactly alike 
or as equally easy to solve. Cases like 
the couple in the St. Francis Maternity 
Guild in San Francisco who recently 
welcomed their second successive set of 
twins are admittedly few and far be- 
tween. Yet, even if they were the rule 
and not the exception, a guild—once it 
hangs out its shingle and opens its doors 
—is duty-bound to meet every legitimate 
need so far as it humanly can, no matter 
what may be the added strain on its re- 
sources. 

If there isn’t sufficient money in its 
treasury, it has to go out and raise it 
somehow, if not by card parties then by 
parish bazaars and teas. It can’t appeal 
for help to a national headquarters of 
the guild, because there isn’t any. Each 
guild operates on its own under the 
general supervision of the bishop of 
the diocese. It makes its own rules as 
to the amount of the benefits it gives 


and the amount of dues it collects. If it 
runs into trouble, the most it can do is 
write the Central Bureau of the Catholic 
Central Verein in St. Louis, Missouri, 
which distributes guild constitutions and 
by-laws, and ask for information and 
advice. 

Occasionally, if the Bureau can’t give 
an answer, it may refer the guild to 
Father Joseph J. Schagemann, the Re- 
demptorist missioner who first started 
the maternity guild apostolate in the 
diocese of Toledo, Ohio, on March 11, 
1931. Father Schagemann, a man in his 
late seventies, operates out of Washing- 
ton, D. C., now, and though he isn’t as 
spry as he used to be, he still maintains 
as active an interest in the guilds as the 
day they first began. Chances are if he 
can’t go to a particular guild in person, 
he’ll send a letter with detailed infor- 
mation as to how this or that difficulty 
can be overcome. 


E doesn’t ask that advice be taken. 

But on one point he is em- 
phatic—that the primary purpose of the 
guilds be clearly understood. It isn’t 
material, although material means are 
employed. Their aim, like the aim of 
all Catholic Action, is spiritual: to es- 
tablish the kingdom of Christ and lead 
souls to God. All they attempt to do is 
to prevent sin, particularly that of arti- 
ficial birth control, and to promote the 
primary end of marriage—the begetting 
of children and training them for their 
eternal destiny. 

Some measure of how well they are 
succeeding can be gleaned from the 
opposition of the Sangerites and 
Planned Parenthood Leagues, who 
throw up their hands in unholy horror 
whenever a new maternity guild opens 
in some city parish or rural community. 
Equally opposed, though perhaps not as 
vocal, are the contraceptive manufac- 
turers, whose more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year business has 
claimed more than a few weak and mis- 
guided Catholics. : 

Whether they, or the birth control 
advocates who keep them in business, 
are aware that there might be some 
connection between the idea of planned 
parenthood and the theory of planned 
economy isn’t clear. What is clear—and 
of particular interest to every decent, 
God-fearing American—is the fact that 
the extension of the maternity guild 
apostolate into every parish and every 
diocese in the United States would be a 
long step toward building up the moral 
fiber of our country against the ever- 
widening inroads of atheistic material- 
ism and secularism. 

From a purely religious standpoint, 
it would help considerably to build up 
with living members the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 
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My first real brush with Catholic thought 


was in 1939, when the New York Times 
published the first encyclical of Pope 
Pius XII. The Pope could scarcely 


have been more liberal 


ws I was a boy, growing up un- 
der the loving guidance of my 
mother and my maternal grandparents, 
the neighbors in our little Iowa town 
used to say: 

“Milton, are you a Republican or a 
Democrat?” 

To which I always replied: 

“I’m neither. I’m an American Jew!” 

This never failed to get a laugh, and 
being a show-off, I grabbed every oc- 
casion, indeed made occasions, to say 
it again. Not once did it occur to me 
that I did not have a clear title to 
these social triumphs because I was not 
being brought up as a Jew at all. When 
Sunday morning rolled around, I could 
be found sitting alongside a lot of or- 
dinary “Republicans” and “Democrats” 
in one of the local Protestant churches. 

The reasons for this merit telling be- 
cause of the light they shed on this 
sketch of a conversion to Catholicism. 
When I was three, the family moved 
from Fairmont, W. Va., my birthplace, 
to a town called Maquoketa, Iowa, 
population 3600, thirty miles west of 
the Mississippi River. It was a pretty, 
quiet village, drenched in the shade of 
towering elms and maples. Its people 
were mostly retired farmers, mostly of 
German descent. There was only one 
other Jewish family: my grandmother’s 
sister, Aunt Sadie Fisher, her husband, 
and son. 

My grandmother was the most devout 
member of the family. Prior to our 
move, she had always insisted on ob- 
serving the Jewish holidays. In Ma- 
quoketa, this proved impossible. There 
was no synagogue, no Kosher market, 
and most decisive of all, no other be- 
lieving Jews. Aunt Sadie had become 
a Christian Scientist, and now urged 
the rest of us to do the same. I don’t 
know what reasons she gave, but I 
suspect she was motivated, as some 
Jews sometimes are, by the pathetic 
notion that they must throw off their 
Jewishness to be fully accepted as 
American citizens. At any rate, she 
prevailed. Toward the end of my third 
year, I was sent to the Christian Sci- 
ence Sunday School. 

Christian Science “took” for the time 
being, but the well-intentioned effort 
to make me something other than a 
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Jew did not, for what the family strove 
to take away from me, my first child- 
hood sweetheart put back. 

Her name was Ernestine McIntire, 
and she was curly-haired, freckled, and 
beautiful. At the age of eight, the two 
of us made mud pies in our gutter and 
plotted our future. We would be mar- 
ried in the Episcopal church. Religion 
played no part in this decision. It was 
purely esthetic. The Episcopal church, 
in our opinion, was the prettiest build- 
ing in town. 

After getting married, we would have 
seven children, whose names would 
be ... At this point we fell into shrill 
disagreement. I was for simple Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. Ernestine was for 
such jaw-breakers as Carlotta, Jonathan, 
and Hortense. We parted in a flurry of 
insults and flying mud, having had our 
first lovers’ quarrel. 

It was also our last. Next day, as 
we took turns sliding down the banister 
of the McIntire’s front stair, Ernestine 
informed me that the deal was off. How 
come? 

“Mama says nothing doing,” was the 
casual reply. “She says I can’t marry 
you because you’re a Jew.” 

A blow? Right to the solar plexus. 
I hustled home full of questions. Why 
couldn’t pretty little girls marry Jews? 
What was wrong with Jews? I knew 
better than to ask Mother or my grand- 
parents. It was a point of pride with 
them never to deny being Jewish, but 
I knew also from previous experience 
that they did not like to discuss the 
matter. They would give me vague 
generalizations when what I wanted 
was straight, one-two-three informa- 
tion: Who were the Jews? Where did 
they come from? Why were they dif- 
ferent from other people? 

There was only one place to go: the 
Bible. I read the Old Testament. I did 
not comprehend it, to say the least, but 
I found what I was looking for. Once 
upon a time, the Jews had been kings. 
Then some wicked people called Gen- 
tiles had come along and stolen the 
Jews’ thrones. 

As far as I was concerned, that ex- 
plained everything. Ernestine was a 
snob who wouldn’t marry me because 
I had lost my throne. As for the Jews, 





The Holy Father 


they were obviously fine people, since 
ordinary, run-of-the-mill people (like 
Ernestine, for instance) could ha 
become kings. I, or should I say “we,” 
were royalty! 

This discovery delighted me. It also 
made me arrogant. Until high school 


‘came along, with its vaster enlighten- 


ments, I went about with a superior air; 

Another aspect of my boyhood be- 
longs to this record. My grandparents’ 
devotion to each other withstood the 
stresses of forty years of married life. 
Thanks to their example, I was to re. 
main convinced, even through my most 
irreligious years, that the family is the 
natural center of communal life. 

In grandmother’s lexicon, “first 
things first’ were her husband, her 
three children, and her grandson. It 
was the same with grandfather. On 
entering the house, his first words were 
“Where’s Mama?” He was restless in 
her absence, content so long as she was 
nearby. After he retired, the old man 
made a practice of sitting down in the 
front parlor every morning and read- 
ing the newspaper aloud to his wife. 
While he read, she went on with her 
housework, now in the cellar, now in 
the attic two flights above him. 

“It beats the band,” I remember the 
old man saying, “how little your grand- 
mother knows about world events. 
When you think of the effort I put 
forth trying to enlighten her!” 

He never caught on to the fact that 
grandmother didn’t listen. The only 
world events she cared about were 
those affecting her loved ones. When 
grandfather died, she lost interest in 
all world events. Four months later, 
this lovable, white-haired little lady, 
who had never been ill a day in her 
life, slumped over quietly in the 
kitchen. Two days later she was dead. 

Soon after this I went off to college 
and took leave of the Christian Science 
church. This break was deliberate. My 
Sunday School teachers had taught that 
the material world does not exist, that 
all is spirit. As an eager young fresh- 
man, ranging from the limited universe 
of a small town for the first time, I 
found this hard to swallow. I could 
feel the “too, too solid” world breathing 
down my neck. 
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and One Convert 


by MILTON LOMASK 


My Sunday School teachers had 
taught also that there is no evil in the 
world. One, I recalled, had demon- 
strated this in the kitchen of our Ma- 
quoketa home. She placed a cup in the 
sink and filled it with water from the 
tap. 

“Assume the cup to be the world,” 
she said. “Assume the water to be God. 
Note that the water of God fills the 
cup of the world, and since God is All- 
Goodness, it follows that there is no 
room in the cup of the world for evil.” 

Exploring the campus of a large uni- 
versity, delighting in the deeds—and 
misdeeds—of its varied inhabitants, I 
had to discard this theory too. Some- 
one, it seemed (acting no doubt behind 
my Sunday School teacher’s back), had 
slipped a finger into the cup of the 
world, displacing some of the water of 
All-Goodness. 

The members of my generation have 
been called “depression babies” be- 
cause we came to maturity in the 1930's. 
It was the era of the proletarian lit- 
erary movement and the first fine, care- 
less raptures of state paternalism. 
Abroad, the Socialists captured the im- 
agination of a generation of Britishers, 
and the Communist and the “confused 
liberal” became a commonplace of the 
domestic scene. Hitler walked into 
Poland, Stalin walked into Finland, 
Al Smith walked out of the Democratic 
party, and everyone—at least everyone 
I knew—talked politics: Far into the 
night, long, heady discussions of 
politics! 

My parents had spoken of men as 
good or bad. We spoke of them as 
“left” or “right,” “reactionary,” “con- 
servative,” “liberal,” “radical.” By 
these terms men were accepted or re- 
jected, praised or condemned. I con- 
sidered myself a liberal and drifted 
naturally into liberal circles. They 
were ever-widening circles, for in those 
days I moved about a great deal. I did 
newspaper work in Des Moines, St. 
Louis, New York, finally settling, a few 
years before the war, om a magazine in 
Chicago, where I also returned to col- 
lege for a second degree. 

In my liberal circles, the common 
denominator was a sense of rebellion. 
We felt, with some reason, that the 
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world was a mess and that our parents 
and their parents had made it so. We 
wanted to wipe the slate clean and 
write anew. 

Only this time, some of us were bent 
on avoiding the old words. For 
“religion” we wrote “science.” For 
“moral training” we wrote “progressive 
education.” For “moral law” we wrote 
Jeremy Bentham’s “the greatest good 
for the greatest number” or “the col- 
lective good of society.” Those items, 
at the turn of the decade, composed 
my secular trinity: Science, Education, 
and Society. 

A person’s convictions always reflect 
his conscious or unconscious view of 
how the material universe is put to- 
gether. The traditional Christian view 
is that the universe was originally cre- 
ated and is therefore ultimately gov- 
erned by God. 

When I emerged from college I held 
a contrary view, imbibed, I assume, 
from my texts and professors. In this 
view, God could not have created the 
material universe, because the material 
universe was never created, but in one 
form or another has always existed. 
All my subsequent beliefs stemmed from 
this fundamental view. 

Since God had not created the world, 
it followed that He did not govern it. 


Who did, then? Human beings, of 
course. We were the highest order in 
the material universe. Therefore we 
governed. Therefore we were God! 
Our Lord commanded us to love God 
and to love one another. In my 
“church,” we eliminated the love of 
God altogether and changed the rest 
of the commandment to read “worship 
one another!” 

What prompted me to examine these 
ideas and discard them? The answer 
is well known. As a famous convert 
has said, “the only sufficient cause of a 


conversion to Catholicism is divine 
grace.” That, however, is a_ process 
beyond human understanding, and 


this narrative can deal only with ap- 
parent natural causes. In my case, 
these ranged from a papal encylical 
to the offhand remark of an old friend, 
from the example set by a large Catho- 
lic family to a biography of St. Teresa 
of Avila by a High Church Episco- 
palian, from the lucid profundities of 
the Catholic philosopher, Etienne Gil- 
son, to the jovial chatter of a political 
ward-heeler, 

My first real brush with Catholic 
thought was in 1939, when the New 
York Times published the first en- 
cyclical by Pope Pius XII. As a news- 
paperman, I read it more or less in the 
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ue of duty. I did not in those days 
consider myself antireligious, but I 
harbored the unspoken notion that the 
Catholic Church was “reactionary.” 
The Pope’s words perplexed me, for 
his condemnation of race hatred and 
totalitarianism could scarcely have been 
more “liberal.” 

His reasoning perplexed me, too, for 
it was plain that he arrived at his posi- 
tion by a different route than the one 
my liberal friends and I traveled. We 
said men should be free simply because 
they are human beings. The Pope said 
mien should be free because God has 
decreed them to be so. We said the 
right to freedom was lodged in men. 
His Holiness said it was lodged in God. 
Who was right, we or the Pope? In 
asking this, I took my first step toward 
the Catholic Church for, as has been 
said many times, the first step in get- 
ting the right answers is to ask the 
right questions. 

During the war, some _ straight- 
thinking people crossed my path, sow- 
ing seeds in my mind that would germi- 
nate later. Some were old _ friends, 
passing acquaintances. I no 
longer recall the name of the intelli- 
gent young woman who came to work 
as a civilian employee in my army out- 
fit. She lent me Catholic books from 
her personal library. I doubt if she 
hoped to convert me. She simply heard 
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me complaining that the camp library 
had no good books, and called my 
bluff. 

Then there was the debonair young 
man, whose name is still vividly on 
hand. He too came into the Army as a 
civilian employee, and he too was a 
devout Catholic. Before the war, he 
had run errands for the political ma- 
chine in his home town. What that 
chap didn’t know about politics, poli- 
tics, that is, on the ward or back-alley 
level! Having caught my ear with his 
hair-raising tales of political thuggery, 
he blandly proceeded to sandwich in a 
little Catholic doctrine! 

And there was my Catholic friend, 
Ray Neville, an artist and _ portrait 
painter of exceptional talent. Ray has 
seven sisters and three living brothers, 
and since all of them are married, that 
is only the beginning! I recall my first 
visit to his sister Alice in the Connecti- 
cut industrial city where the Nevilles 
headquarter. 

Sister Alice’s dining-room table was 
set for twelve. Literally five times that 
many showed up. All evening the 
front door banged, and all evening I 
kept thinking of those lines in Gilbert 
and Sullivan about “his sisters and his 
cousins and his uncles and his aunts,” 
only in this case there were also nieces 
and nephews and grandnieces and 
grandnephews and an endless array of 
in-laws and kinfolk of varying 
degrees of genealogical remote- 
ness. 

I had read about the “Catho- 
lic family.” Now I saw it and 
on such a mammoth scale that 
I could see it clearly. It took 
me back in memory to my grand- 





parents to that mutual helpfulnes 
which kept them together forty good — 
years. I have come to know the Nevilles 
well and to see that they have something 
that permits them to weather the re. 
current. woes that sweep over a large 
family, not to mention the all but over. 
whelming joys. 

That something is their Church. The 
conversation in a Neville household fre. 
quently embraces in one breath the 
foibles of the neighbors and the doings 
of the Holy Family. Sacred and profane 
mingle like molecules in water, and 
there is no_ self-consciousness about 
either. I enjoy reading, but like many 
people I am seldom completely con- 
vinced by a book. I like to see whether 
its theories are reflected in life itself. 
Among the Neviles I found a reflection 
of the Catholic literature I had read, 
Here the people lived in their Church 
and the Church lived in her people. 

One day Ray Neville and I were dis- 
cussing the novel Brideshead Revisited, 
by the convert, Evelyn Waugh. 

“That book puzzles me,” I remember 
saying. “Is it pro- or anti-Catholic?” 

“Whatever made you think it was anti- 
Catholic?” 

“Because,” I replied, “all its Catholic 
characters suffer so, and seemingly be- 
cause of the conflicts between their be- ' 
liefs and the modern world.” 

“Oh, that,” said Neville, with a shrug. 
“We Catholics believe in suffering, all 
right.” 


H* remark brought my _ thoughts 
into focus. Thanks to the in- 
fluence of the people mentioned and 
others, I had reached the point where I 
believed in the essential doctrines of 
Catholicism. Only one thing bothered 
me, the feeling that the Church en- 
couraged people to suffer. 

Did it? 

Once again, I was asking a “right 
question.” In time, the answer turned 
a 


























Pope Pius XII, 
advocate of God 
and science 


With the exception of Christian Sci- 
ence, no modern system of thought, so 
far as I know, denies the existence of 
suffering. Non-religious liberalism, how- 
ever, says that one kind of suffering can 
be eliminated. This kind of suffering is 
called “inner conflict.” 

For example: A young married friend 
of mine fell in love with another man 
and wished to divorce her husband. She 
hesitated because, although not a prac- | 
ticing communicant, she had _ been 
brought up in a Catholic home. Trou- 
bled to the point of hysteria, she con- 
sulted some of my liberal friends. Should 
she leave her husband or not? 

They refused to say yes or no. All they 
would say is that she was in a needless 
stew. They suggested that she resolve 
the conflict between her ingrained re- 
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ligious beliefs and her desires by 
abandoning her religious beliefs. Con- 
fronted by a choice between principle 
and pleasure, they voted for pleasure. 

This sort of thinking is common. I 
am not saying that liberals are neces- 
sarily unethical. Many live impeccable 
lives. They have social and _ political 
convictions of the highest order. But 
what is to prevent them from aban- 
doning those principles at any mo- 
ment? They believe in the abandon- 
ment of principle. That, so to speak, is 
a principle with them. You cannot say 
that you can abandon one kind of 
principle because it hurts, without logi- 
cally concluding that it is all right to 
abandon any kind of principle when it 
hurts. Essentially, modern liberalism 
preaches that it is not what you believe 
but what you feel that’s important: A 
principle is good only so long as it 
does not make you too uncomfortable! 

What does the Catholic Church teach? 
Belief is belief. If your beliefs conflict 
with your desires, naturally you suffer. 
That’s the way things are in this world. 
Conflict over principle is like the spot 
of blood on Lady Macbeth’s palm. All 
the waters of Arabia will not wash it 
away. 


HINKING over things, I recalled 

my Sunday School teachers saying 
that sin is nonexistent and how they 
tried to recreate the world in the image 
and likeness of their own wishes. I 
thought of the convictions acquired dur- 
ing the depression decade, the nonre- 
ligious-liberal belief that “inner con- 
flict” can be eliminated by eliminating 
the principle which causes it: another 
attempt to recreate the world in the 
image and likeness of human wish. It 
came to me that I had leaped from 
Christian Science into a secularized ver- 
sion of the same thing! 

Early in 1949, I woke up one morn- 
ing with a “busted” appendix and, 
while resting in the hospital and trying 
to stop my waggish nurse from making 
me laugh the stitches open, I thought 
everything through. It seemed to me I 
had at last found the “right answers.” 

The creation of the world? God’s 
work, of course. Darwin’s Origin of 
Species had convinced me of this. The 
great scientist’s theory of evolution is 
essentially materialistic, but his exposi- 
tion of it evidences the existence of God. 
My mind goes back particularly to Dar- 
win’s description of the life history of 
the flounder. This flat fish is born with 
an-eye on either side of its head. As it 
matures, however, the flounder gets its 
rest by lying on one of these sides, so 
little by little the eye on that side shifts 
to the other side. This and a hundred 
other marvelous natural processes re- 
lated by Darwin convinced me that the 
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universe is planned. So there must be a 
Planner. There must be a God. 

The divinity of Our Lord? Not too 
much of a problem, since I had not been 
brought up as a Jew but as a Christian 
Scientist. My original belief had been 
that Jesus was merely a great man, but 
books read during the war years showed 
this view to be untenable. Our Lord 
said He was divine on several occasions. 
Any mere man can claim divinity, but 
how can anyone call him a “great man?” 
What’s “great” about being an impostor? 
Rationally, a person can do one of two 
things about Our Lord: disregard Him 
altogether or accept Him for what He is. 
The half-way position assumed by many 
intellectualized Protestants, namely, that 
Our Lord was merely “the greatest man 
who ever lived,” is ridiculous. 

The rest of the Creed? “Whoever says 
A,” runs a German proverb, “must also 
say B.” Whoever accepts the divinity 
of Our Lord has no grounds in reason 
for rejecting the remainder of the Creed. 
All other Catholic dogmas follow. 


ARLY in 1949, I was ready to 

seek instruction. There was still a 
hurdle to take. In recent years, terrible 
things had happened to the Jewish peo- 
ple, including some of the German-born 
members of my own family. Was not this 
the time for every Jew to stand up and 
be counted as such? 

This problem cost me some trying 
months. It took time to face up to what 
was really bothering me. I was afraid 
of losing some close friends, not Jewish 
friends necessarily, but people who 
might feel I had deserted the Jewish 
cause, so to speak. My own feeling was 
that as a Catholic I would not be less 
but more of a Jew, indeed a real Jew 
for the first time. 

So it has turned out. It may be of 
essence to add that I did not lose a 
single worthwhile friend—not to men- 
tion several valuable acquisitions in that 
department. In the Fall of 1949, Father 
John Fitzgerald instructed me in the 
rectory of St. Joseph’s in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Manhattan, and on Christmas 1949 
I made my first holy communion. 

A few “two-years-after thoughts:” I 
have mentioned an interest in the Holy 
Father’s first encyclical in 1939. As’a 
Catholic, necessarily in communion with 
the Holy See, I have taken pleasure in 
increasing somewhat my acquaintance 
with the Pope’s thought. This is not the 
place to speak of it in detail. One aspect 
can scarcely be mentioned too often, 
and is exactly pertinent to my own de- 
velopment. 

In an era whose major efforts seem 
concerned with death, the Pope speaks 
almost exclusively of life. This is true 
not only of his concern with world 
peace, but of his reiterated pleas for a 
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truce between religion and science. One 
of the Holy Father’s major themes is 
that science, pursuing its own way—the 
way of free inquiry—must eventually ar- 
rive at those truths which are the stock 
and staple of revealed religion. 

In a recent speech before the Ponti- 
fical Academy of Science, the Pope 
noted that the nuclear physicists have 
produced formidable evidence of the 
existence of God. The materialistic view 
of the world (my own, at one time) de- 
rives from the belief that the smallest 
particle of inorganic matter is im- 
mutable, which is to say that it cannot 
be further reduced by splitting it. The 
splitting of the atom, apparently the 
smallest particle, makes this view un- 
tenable. It pulls the props out from un- 
der the notion that the material world 
has always existed. 

It shows, said the Pope, that the crea- 
tion of the world “took place in time. 
Therefore, there is a Creater. Therefore, 
God exists. 

“Today,” the Pope continued, “the 
need is not so much to reveal God... . 
as it is rather to recognize Him as a 
Father, revere Him as a Lawgiver, and 
fear Him as a Judge. If they would be 
saved, the nations must adore the Son, 
the loving Redeemer of mankind, and 
bow to the loving inspirations of the 
Spirit, the fruitful Sanctifier of souls. 
This persuasion, taking its remote in- 
spiration from science, is crowned by 
faith, which, being ever more deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of the peo- 
ple, will truly be able to assure basic 
progress for the march of civilization.” 
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Mankattan’s Track Aces 


In any Olympic year, track and field 
experts spend much of their time in 
naming this one and that one as “sure 
bets” to make the United States squad. 
Chis year is no exception, and one of 
those on whom track and field cogno- 
scente have lavished highest praise is 
lithe Vernon Dixon of Manhattan Col- 
lege, and, it might be noted, the praise 
is well deserved. 

Dixon is the nineteen-year-old sopho- 

ve who turned in sparkling per- 

9rmances as a member of the unde- 
feated Jasper mile relay team this past 
indoor season and who, just to prove 
that his talents not only lay in relay 
legs, stepped out in the Intercollegiate 
tampionships and promptly captured 
600-yard run in the good time of 
1:11.5. By the time the season came to 
conclusion, almost everyone was in 
ement that this young man of Man- 
ittan would be among the top choices 
represent Uncle Sam in the 400- 
eters 
Dixon is no “Johnny-come-lately” in 
Eastern track picture. He has been 
ibbed a “comer” ever since his high 
school days at Bishop Loughlin in 
\t Loughlin, the 5’11”, 140- 
pound youngster carried off 11 individ- 
ual titles in Catholic, Private, and Na- 
tional championship meets over a 
three-year span. 

it was not only his winning that cap- 

red the fancy of track observers but 

> times Dixon recorded en route to his 
itles. His clockings were good enough 
for victories in many college meets. In 
high school, the smooth-striding athlete 
ran 10 seconds flat for the 100, 21.2 for 
the 220, and 47.7 for the 440. It’s no 
wonder he caused lifting of eyebrows. 

\ccording to a plan laid out by Man- 
1attan’s coach, George Eastment, Vern 
1as confined his running to relays, ex- 
cept for the indoor IC4A 600, since en- 

‘ring the Riverdale college in Febru- 
iry of 1951. Eastment’s idea, to which 
Dixon fully subscribed, was not to 
bring the youngster along too quickly. 


Brookiyn. 
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This plan has been strictly adhered to 
despite many protests this past winter 
by Garden track promoters to let Dixon 
run individually in some special races 
they had set up. 

The plan having been successfully car- 
ried out, Eastment now is taking the 
wraps off Dixon in this outdoor season 
of 1952. The reasoning is clear: the 
coach wants to win the outdoor IC4A 
team title, a feat no previous Manhat- 
tan squad has recorded, and he believes 
that Dixon will make the Olympic team. 
In order to fulfill both ends, Eastment 
must let the Cuban speedster go into 
individual events. 

While Dixon’s chances of making the 
Olympic squad are considered excellent, 
it is not altogether a sure thing. Stand- 
ing in his path are such bright 440 
prospects as Ollie Sax, Charley Moore, 
Mal Whitfield, Reggie Pearman, John 
Voight, Walt McKibben, and _ several 
others. When both were in high school, 





Dixon and Sax waged a personal duel 






and in three races Ollie came out on top 
twice. These were the only times that 
the duo’s paths crossed. Sax is a defi- 
nite threat to Dixon’s Olympic hopes, 

Meanwhile a nod is in order to Vern’s 
teammates on the Manhattan Relays, 
Pictured in this issue are the crack quar- 
tet which has so ably represented the 
Jaspers in the mile relay this season. 
The runners with Dixon are Bob Carty, 
Lou Jones, and Ron Ferraro. This 
speedy quartet swept through the late 
indoor track season undefeated, and it 
has been acclaimed by many as the fast- 
est ever produced in the East. Its time 
of 3:17.5 in the Knights of Columbus 
meet in Madison Square Garden was 
the swiftest ever turned in by any four- 
some on an eleven-lap track. 

In the recent Penn Relays at Phila- 
delphia, the Manhattan mile relay 
capped a brilliant afternoon for the 
Jasper followers by winning against the 
best of competition. Despite horrible 
weather conditions, Jasper runners 
sloshed through the mud to three Cham- 
pionship of America relay victories. Be- 
sides the mile, the Green and White 
thinclads raced off with the 440-yard 
and 880-yard relays. Carty was particu- 
larly stupendous for, besides running in 
the mile relay, he teamed up with John 
O'Connell, Lindy Remigino, and Joe 
Scahtzle on the other two jaunts. No 
wonder Coach George Eastman called it 
one of the most enjoyable days he ever 
experienced. 

Hank And His Hammer 

When it comes to Olympic prospects, 
one shouldn’t overlook the possibilities 


Carty, Dixon, Jones, and Ferraro, Manhattan’s ace relay team 
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Henry “Hank” Dreyer, of the New York Athletic Club, champion weight 
and hammer thrower and a good prospect for this year’s Olympics 


and the potentialities of one of the New 
York Athletic Club’s whales, a chap 
named Henry P. Dreyer. Hank, who was 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
is an alumnus of Rhode Island State 
College, has won nineteen national 
championships in the hammer, the 56- 
and 35-pound weight throws. He won 
his first national title in 1934, but he 
must be getting better for he was re- 
cently honored by the NYAC Veterans 
Association as the athlete wearing the 
Winged Foot silks who had made the 
greatest improvement in 1951. Here’s 
what the mighty man did to merit this 
coveted award. 

Hank had won the 56-pound weight- 
throw national title five times, but in 
1951 he made the equivalent of a world’s 
record in this event in New York, reach- 
ing 4174”. While winning the Nationals 
two weeks later, he made an A.A.U. 
record with the second longest throw 
ever, namely 4163”. The 56-pound 
weight-throw dates back to 1878. 

Hank had won the 35-pound weight- 
throw national title ten times, but in 
1951, in making the Senior Mets New 
York indoor meet record of 58°1134”, 
he threw the weight further than he 
ever had before. 

Hank had won the National Hammer 
Throw title four times, but in 1951, in 
placing second to NYAC’s Sam Felton, 
he attained a distance of 182’814”—a 
greater throw than he had ever achieved. 

The comparison with his 1950 fig- 
ures, the year prior to this NYAC Vet- 
erans Association Award, is even more 
striking in showing the improvement of 
an athlete at a time when most are 
athletically old or retired. 
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Hank Dreyer was born in Providence, 
February 2, 1911. At Rhode Island 
State, he first competed in 1931. He is 
6’5 and weighs 235 pounds. He made 
the 1936 Olympic Games at Berlin in 
the Hammer. Karl Hein, the winner, 
was beaten by Hank at Hamburg about 
a week later. He also made the 1948 
team which competed in London, and 
naturally hopes to get to Helsinki this 
year. 

In private life, Dreyer is a Senior 
Sales Engineer for Esso Standard Oil 
and has to travel a great deal. A resi- 
dent of Pelham Manor, N. Y., Hank is 
married and has two children, a boy 
and a girl. 

In winning the NYAC Veterans 
Award, Hank joined some mighty se- 
lect company. Some of the previous 
winners have been Bernie Refers, Greg 
Rice, Matt McGrath, Joe McCluskey, 
Gene Venzke, and Fred Wilt, from track 
and field, Steve and Ray Ruddy Peter- 
fick, swimmers, and Joe Angyal, oars- 
man. 


Pitchers As Managers 


The other day, yours truly got to 
thinking about major league baseball 
pennant winners and the managers of 
those teams, and the thought suddenly 
occurred that no pennant winner in 
either league had ever been piloted by 
a pitcher. In other words, though pen- 
nant and World Series champions have 
had a raft of infielders, outfielders, and 
catchers at the helm, no hurler had ever 
been successful as a leader. We don’t 
know why this is so, but there it is. 

There must be some reason for it too, 
because mighty few pitchers have been 





Christy Matthewson was great at 
pitching but not at managing 


managers in the long history of big 
league baseball. A few who come to 
mind are Christy Matthewson and Wal- 
ter Johnson, generally rated as about 
the best of all time. Matthewson man- 
aged the CincinnatisReds in the Na- 
tional League, and Johnson managed 
the Washington Senators and Cleveland 
Indians in the American, but neither 
came close to copping the bunting. An- 
other great American Leaguer to try 
and fail was Ted Lyons with the Chi- 
cago White Sox, while Bucky Walters, 
who was such a standout mound star 
with the Reds, had but a brief fling as 
manager. Freddie Fitzsimmons tried his 
hand with the Philadelphia Phillies, as 
did Kaiser Wilhelm, a pitcher of an- 
other era, but it was no go. 

Those mentioned are the only ones 
we can think of offhand who had man- 
agerial jobs, while infielders, outfielders, 
and catchers have been managers by 
the scores. Ordinarily, you would say 
that a chap doesn’t make good as a 
leader because he doesn’t have the good 
players, but there must be some under- 
lying reason why pitchers not only don’t 
win as managers but so very few of them 
are even appointed leaders. 

The outstanding managers have been 
fellows like John McGraw, Joe Mc- 
Carthy, and Miller Huggins, infielders; 
Billy Southworth, Casey Stengel, Fred 
Clarke, and other outfielders, and Con- 
nie Mack, Mickey Cochrane and other 
catchers. But not a pitcher in the car- 
load. We asked Garry Schumacher of 
the Giants about this and he said, 
“Maybe it’s because when a pitcher be- 
comes a manager he loses his star 
hurler.” Could be. 
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ANN Farren looked down on the 
A tousled head of her son bowed 
over his morning oatmeal. Maybe she 
had pushed the envelopes so far under 
bowl that he wouldn’t be able to 
Then too, he took so much 
time eating that he wouldn’t have time 
to read them, anyway. It was not 
natural for a sixteen-year-old to eat so 
slowly—and on his birthday too. 

Che small kitchen was cool with blue- 
gray morning shadows and the noise 
of the new apartment buildings under 


his 


see them. 


construction out front was only slightly 
louder than the fly buzzing near the 
window. Ann turned down the gas 


under the frying pan; she didn’t want 
Michael’s eggs to burn. “Eat up, 
Michael,” she said. “Your eggs are 
almost ready.” 

He raised his head a 
‘Don’t rush me, 
for my digestion.” 

\ truck horn bellowed in the street. 
It was loud, even here at the rear of 
the house. A series of motor snorts 
and Ann pressed her teeth 
together as the truck alternately snorted 


and ground gears. Then the load clat- 


little and 
erinned Mom—it’s 


bad 


followed 


tered to the ground and she drew 2 
relaxed breath. 

Building new apartments was prog- 
ress, their neighborhood weekly said. 
But why did the new have to Jugger- 
Nnaut herr 

She 


et her gaze linger on the waver- 
part in Michael’s hair. “As crooked 
as a Kentucky wagon road” his father 
used to say. He spooned the last of 


ing pal 


his cereal, pushed the bowl toward the 
center of the table. He looked down, 
saw the corner of the envelope under 
his bowl. Ann pressed her lips firmly 
together as he pulled it out and ripped 
the envelope open with his forefinger. 

“Thanks, mother.” 

Ann worked her spatula around the 
edge of the frying pan, loosening the 
eggs. “It’s only a card,” she said. “But 


» Git MICHAEL 


Caring for her fatherless son had restored Ann’s lost happiness. 





Now, all too soon, he was ready to find his way alone 


there might be something else, later .. .” 

She laughed full-throatedly as he 
jumped up and caught her about her 
waist. “Be careful, Michael.” But she 
did not push him away. Instead, she 
rumpled his hair as he pressed his face 
against her shoulder and she drew a 
deep breath to satisfy the breathlessness 
inside her that came from her excite- 
ment at having the camera he had al- 
ways wanted in the bottom drawer of 
her bureau waiting to be wrapped, and 
after that there would be still another 
surprise for him. 

At last she twisted out of his grasp. 
“The eggs will be cold.” 

He returned to his place. She slid the 
eggs from the pan to his plate. “I was 
down early for the mail today.” 

“Hunh?” 

“Maybe there’s something else for 
you.” 

He shook his head. “Nobody knows 
it’s my birthday.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure I’m sure—I didn’t tell any of 
the gang at all.” 

Ann lifted his empty bowl. A flush 
crept up Michael’s neck as he saw the 
second envelope with the small, gently 
sloped handwriting. Ann smiled. “I see 
somebody else knew today was your 


birthday.” 

Michael gulped half his coffee, 
scowled at the envelope, his eyes fixed 
on the return address. “Unh . . . I don’t 


know how she found out... .” 
looked up. “You told her?” 

She laughed. “Me?” I don’t even 
know the girl—not even where she lives. 
I only noticed her name as I took it out 
of the mailbox. Where does she live? 
Why don’t you bring her up some- 
time?” 

“You know I can’t—you always work 
in the evenings.” 

“I don’t work Sundays,” Ann replied 
quietly. She placed the empty bow! in 
the sink, let it fill with water. “You 


He 





still haven’t told me where she lives.” 

“In the apartment house on the cor- 
ner—the first of the new ones.” 

Ann struck the egg too hard against 
the edge of the frying pan. The yolk 
sizzled in rivulets across the pan. She 
said, “Oh . . . she’s new, then?” 

“Unh.” 

She turned the gas low and walked 
behind Michael. She dropped her arm 
across his shoulders. “Aren’t you going 
to open the card—or letter?”’ 

“Plenty of time,” he mumbled. 

“You know,” she said. “There might 
be a surprise for you when you come 
home from school.” 

“Yeah?” He looked up. 
guess?” 

“No, you'll have to wait.” 

Ann shuddered as the house vibrated 
with an especially loud crash in the 
street. This year the new apartments 
would cut off her sun. Next year, the 
second wave would take the ground 
from under. her feet. It seemed as 
though she was standing alone against 
the hammering surf of newness. 

No, not alone. She would never be 
alone while she had Michael. She 
smiled at the slight tremor of his hands 
as he opened the envelope, the eager 
jut of his head as he bent over the page 
of handwriting and she was glad that 
she had been extravagant in buying the 
gift he had always wanted. 

Best of all, it would be a complete 
surprise. Michael knew that the camera 
he had admired in Darley’s window on 
his way home from school every after- 
noon was quite beyond the means of a 
woman living on a war widow’s pen- 
sion and the wages of a part time sales 
clerk in a knit shop. He probably ex- 
pected a new tie or maybe a shirt—never 
that camera. 

Ann lifted her eggs from the frying 
pan and carried her plate to the table. 
Michael’s birthday would be different 
this year, almost like old times when his 
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Eat up, Michael,” she said. “Your eggs are almost ready” 


father was still alive. She remembered 
how disappointed he had been last year 
when he found that she would have to 
work in the shop until ten and that they 
could not even go to a movie. She had 
not told him yet but this year she would 
have the afternoon and evening off. 
She could meet him after school and 
they could go to the park and try out 
his new camera. Then later they would 
come home and have the birthday cake 
she planned to bake. It was a long while 
since Michael had a real birthday—ever 
since his father was killed at Anzio. 

Michael’s face broadened in a grin 
as she sat down. “This is great, Mom. 
Betty says that they are going out to 
the Lake this week end and her mother 
says I can come with them.” 

“That’s nice.” Ann deliberately placed 
her fork on the table. She said quietly, 
“Are you going?” 

“Can I? She says to phone. I can 
call from the drugstore—they will start 
right after school. .. .” 

Ann’s fingers closed over the edge of 
the table. “If you want to... .” 

Michael frowned. “I don’t know—” 
His face brightened. “It would be swell, 
though, wouldn’t it? Betty says they 
have a catboat there too.” 

Ann said, “It’s getting late, Michael 
—you’d better hurry. You don’t want to 
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be late on your birthday, do you?” 

“Oh phooey, Mom.” He _ laughed. 
“Say, did you get today off like you said 
you might? I mean, I wouldn’t go out 
to the Lake if you were home.” 

Ann hesitated. “I really don’t know, 
Michael. They said they'd let me know 
today. After all, Friday is their busy 
day, you know.” 

“Yeah—okay. You'll know by lunch, 
won’t you? So I can tell Betty?” 

“Sure, sure Michael—I’ll know by 
lunch time.” She rose as he pushed his 
chair back and stood up. She kissed 
him, then gently pushed him toward the 
door. “Don’t be late and—happy birth- 
day.” 

“Thanks Mom. "Bye. . .” 

Ann glanced ruefully at her chilling 
eggs, then walked through the hall and 
into her front hall bedroom. She went 
directly to the window, looked out at 
the cloud of white dust in the air. The 
sun glowed through it, diffused. She 
became aware of individual noises across 
the street: the hollow clatter of men 
walking on wooden planks, the voices 
of workmen calling to one another, the 
machine-gun hammering of a riveter 
high on the structure—and they all 
blended in a monotonous 


sound that smothered her. 
through 


The sun _ blazed the steel 





blanket of 


skeleton. Ann turned away from the 
window, frowned slightly as she glanced 
at the girder-shadow on the opposite 
wall of her bedroom. Then she walked 
over to her bureau and pulled out the 
bottom drawer. 

As she lifted the camera, her fingers 
brushed an oblong leather case with 
gold lettering on the cover: Silver Star. 
This was all she had left of the man 
who was Michael’s father. With a start 
she realized that now this was the only 
way she remembered him—as Michael's 
father. 

Carefully she wrapped the camera in 
the gay birthday paper, folded the cor- 
ners sharp and crisp. Then she opened 
the folder card and rummaged through 
her top drawer until she found her pen. 
She could leave the camera on _ the 
kitchen table. Michael would find it 
when he came home for lunch. 

Sorry Michael, I won’t be able to 
spend the evening with you. Have a 
good time and I hope you enjoy your 
camera. I’ll be anxious to see some pic- 
tures of. She paused, glanced 
through the window at the building 
that had already cut off her sunlight. 
Then she bent over the card again, 
reading the line to herself, J’ll be anx- 
ious to see some pictures of ... Betty. 
Love, Mother. 
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Aneurin Bevan 


expounding his 


essentially 





f Keystone Photos 
anti- 


Christian political theories at a British election meeting 


AS transatlantic readers of his book 
£ \.are probably discovering, the politi- 
cal testament of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
Britain’s Left-Wing Socialist prophet, 
isn’t exactly bedtime literature. In Place 
f Fear is a turgid, diffuse, and some- 
contradictory document, lit up 
by those flashes of wit and scath- 
ing shafts of scorn that make this turbu- 
lent little Welshman one of the most 
yous political orators of his day. 
total effect is as though Bevan had 
essly declaimed each chapter from 
strum to a high-speed stenographer, 
care afterward to muffle the 
ining of passages which looked too 
or trite in cold print. Yet for all 
gracelessness, it is an important book. 
has been readily admitted by the 
rous editors and political com- 
tors who have been obliged to 
distastefully through the uneven 
sity of its pages, searching for those 
rged reefs in which lie the sub- 
of Aneurin Bevan’s strange 

olit philosophy. 
ould be stressed that a number 
tish Catholic journalists have done 


rarely 


so, too, and most of them have been 
prompt to expose the dangerous ideas it 
contains. None has been so forthright 
or categorical as Douglas Hyde, the 
former British Communist leader and 
news-editor of the Daily Worker. “If 
the Labor Party is ever persuaded to 
accept Aneurin Bevan’s brand of So- 
cialism,” he warned, “it will in every 
way be as obnoxious to Catholics as is 
the Tito regime in Yugoslavia. For the 
book shows quite clearly that the man 
who aspires to be Prime Minister one 
day is something more important and 
dangerous than just a colorful party 
rebel; he is a political theorist whose 
whole outlook is essentially anti-Chris- 
tian.” 

These are strong words indeed. And 
they are bitterly resented by the splinter 
group of Socialist members of Parlia- 
ment who are staunch Bevanites. In 
that group there are at least three Catho- 
lics, but it is extremely doubtful if this 
trio yet realizes wherein the peril of the 
new heresy of Bevanism lies. One is a 
pacifist, and therefore prefers the Bevan 
line on reduced armament to the ortho- 


Britain's 
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Aneurin Bevan is a Left-Wing 
Socialist whose new-Marxism 
would change the character of 


the British Labor Movement 


by ANDREW BOYLE 


dox line laid down by Attlee and the 
Party. Another vaguely feels that this 
fiery rebel, with his new and adventur- 
ous ideas, is the best hope of saving 
British Socialism from political and 
spiritual stagnation. The third simply 
hero-worships Aneurin as a great man 
and an original thinker who is maligned 
and misunderstood. 

Unfortunately none of these Catho- 
lic politicians on the Labor backbenches 
at Westminister has bothered to analyze 
the basic beliefs of the man they follow. 
As a result, Douglas Hyde’s reasoned de- 
nunciation, based on twenty years’ ex- - 
perience as a militant Marxist, came as 
a sharp shock to them, and has been 
answered in rather puerile terms of 
personal abuse. By what right can Hyde 
presume to speak on behalf of Catholics? 
What are his credentials for condemn- 
ing a political leader whose views he 
obviously does not understand? Has he 
even troubled to read the book he has 
so mischievously reviewed? One of the 
Members of Parliament in question 
doubted this last point, and did not 
hesitate to say so. 
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Fortunately, Douglas Hyde—whom I 
am proud to call a friend and fairly close 
associate—is too seasoned a campaigner 
either to cower away from disagreeable 
personal attacks on himself or to hit 
back with similar weapons. His single- 
minded aim is to give ordinary British 
Catholics a definite lead so that the en- 
tire problem of Bevanism may be exam- 
ined seriously and objectively, far above 
the petty level of personal animosities. 
To some extent he has succeeded in that 
aim, although it is too early yet to say 
what the outcome of the debate will be. 
There are approximately one million 
Catholics in Great Britain with the 
right to vote, and about 80 per cent of 
them are traditional supporters of the 
Labor movement. Moreover, a minority 
is actively engaged in promoting the 
Party’s interests, both in trade unions 
and in the local branches of the political 
organization. It is to these hidden stal- 
warts that Hyde has appealed for reason 
and caution. For Aneurin Bevan, the 
arch-rebel of the Left, whose opposition 
to the present scale of rearmament is as 
uncompromising as his championship of 
root-and-branch Socialist reforms, has 
cast himself in the role-of a much more 
attractive rival leader of the Labor Party 
than the conscientious, upright, and un- 
glamorous Clement Attlee. 

“The Catholic quarrel with Bevan 
will not be that he is a rebel, for there 
is nothing intrinsically unchristian in 
the role of rebel,” said Douglas Hyde. 
“Indeed the very opposite may, under 
certain circumstances, be the case. The 
rebel is an important part of any 
healthy democracy. It is that fundamen- 


tally the new-Marxism of Mr. Bevan 
springs from an anti-Christian philoso- 
phy, acceptance of which would change 
the entire character of the British La- 
bor Movement. It has been said that 
British socialism owes more to Method- 
ism than to Marx. Bevan’s socialism, 
as expounded in Jn Place of Fear, owes 
nothing to Methodism and almost ev- 
erything to Marx.” 

That, in fact, is the heart of the mat- 
ter. This queer little book, into which 
the enfant terrible of the British Left 
has poured his basic thought and as- 
pirations, betrays his own deviationist 
brand of Marxism. It is quite irrele- 
vant that he himself furiously rejects the 
charge, pointing to his frequent criti- 
cisms of Soviet totalitarian methods as 
cogent proof. It is equally irrelevant 
that he upholds the traditions of parlia- 
mentary democracy and poses as a 
staunch believer in constitutional meth- 
ods. His virulent class consciousness and 
bitterness, his agnostic rejection of 
Christianity, his faith in “the masses” as 
the source of his future power confirm 
him as a Marxist, tricked out in all the 
garish camouflage of the party rebel. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that 
British Catholics are grateful to Aneu- 
rin Bevan for writing his “apologia” 
which simply bears out what a few ob- 
servers first suspected when he kicked 
over the traces and resigned from the 
Attlee Cabinet just over a year ago. 
At that time there were many jokes and 
chuckles in this country about the seem- 
ingly tawdry “question of principle” 
on which he handed in his resignation 
—the question whether or not the British 





Mr. Bevan at a reception for the launching of his book, 
In Place of Fear, which discloses him as more than a party rebel 
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public should go on receiving dentures, 
wigs, and other Health Service benefits 
free of charge. It happened that week 
that I was asked to stand-in for the 
editor of the Catholic Herald, London, 
who was away in Germany; and today 
I would not subtract a single syllable 
from what I then wrote in a leading 
article. Here is the gist of it. 

“The dramatic circumstances — sur- 
rounding the departure from office of 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the narrow yet funda- 
mental matter on which he threatens to 
split the entire Labor Movement. To 
the outsider or to the somewhat cyni- 
cally detached observer the question of 
‘false teeth and spectacles,’ and of who 
should pay for these Welfare State per- 
quisites, has an incongruous quality of 
farce that more properly belongs to the 
music hall than to the Cabinet Room. 
... It is to be feared, however, that the 
ideas for which Mr. Bevan has made 
himself spokesman—the rigid ideas of 
the doctrinaire Socialist—may now be- 
come the ideas of an increasingly large 
number of Labor supporters whether or 
not the party is split in making those 
ideas prevail. 


6 ND the Christian cannot but de- 

plore and condemn materialism 
and mechanical uniformity of the pol- 
icies implicit in such ideas. Personal 
rights, family rights, individual freedom, 
and human responsibility would un- 
doubtedly take second place in the car- 
rying out of bigger and wilder schemes 
of more effective State control.” 

Of course, the Bevan showdown over 
the Budget proposals in April, 1951, 
was bound to appear in a rather dif- 
ferent light to well-informed onlookers 
on the far side of the Atlantic. A few 
British Catholics were already aware of 
the perils to liberty at home which 
would be brought by Bevanism Tri- 
umphant. It is only natural that Amer- 
icans should lay more stress on the perils 
to Western defense plans if this rigid 
Socialist were allowed to have his way 
in foreign affairs. Indeed, with his con- 
summate gift of showmanship, Bevan 
turned the floor of the House of Com- 
mons into a platform from which he 
railed, in his resignation speech, against 
the iniquitous hoarding and hogging 
of scarce raw materials by the United 
States. He attacked the American stock- 
piling policy, ascribing to it the world 
shortage of these essential defense com- 
modities. He went on to link this with 
a sustained onslaught against the size of 
the British arms program, warning the 
House that “the very dramatic nature 
of this resignation may cause even some 
of our American friends to think before 
it is too late.” Even the placid and 
long-suffering Mr. Attlee disagreed. He 
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had been quite ready to accept Bevan’s 
indictment of the proposed Health 
Services charges; but he obviously felt 
that to blame the Americans for con- 
spiring to undermine the foundations 
of Britain’s Welfare State was straining 
the imagination too much. 

The tenuous relationship between Bev- 
an’s ideas on foreign affairs and his ideas 
on rebuilding a socialist Britain in his 
own image and likeness has grown much 
stronger since. Thanks to his book and 
to some of his actions during the past 
twelve months, neither Americans nor 
Britons can fail to see the harsh, in- 
flexible connection between these two 
main strands of his policy. And if Catho- 
lics in this country have begun to rouse 
themselves, as a body, to the distorted 
values and false principles which un¢er- 
lie his policy, it is as well that transat- 
lantic Catholics, too, should know that 
the widening split in the Labor Move- 
ment is the work of a doctrinaire politi- 
cian who threatens to destroy not only 
his party but the very foundations of 
British democracy. Unfortunately, there 
is no other candidate for the Socialist 
leadership immediately in sight. Aneurin 
Bevan has the field more or less to him- 
self. He has always contrived to thrive 
on opposition and he is drawing new 
recruits from the “intellectuals” and 
the rank-and-file trade unionists. 
true that the old “orthodox” 
hierarchy remains for the moment 
solidly in position, and that a majority 
of trade union leaders‘ are antagonistic 
to “this upstart” from the mining valleys 
of South Wales. How long they will be 
able to withstand the disturbing dyna- 
mism of Bevan is another matter. 


trom 


It is 


HE pathology of the political Mes- 

siah, like the pathology of the ar- 
tistic genius, is always more difficult to 
analyze than to describe. But there can 
be little doubt that Bevan’s dreams and 
subsequent delusions of grandeur were 
conditioned by his early life. The min- 
ing town of Tredegar, where he was 
born 55 years ago, knew the frequent 
impact of poverty and unemployment. 
It continued to do so during the years 
when the young Aneurin was growing 
up to embittered manhood. He went to 
work in the pit when he was a boy of 
twelve, and had to retire before he was 
twenty suffering from the “occupational 
disease’”” of nystagmus. A_ voracious 
reader, he was soon drawn into the 
stormy and exciting game of industrial 
agitation; and he found that the natural 
stutter with which he was afflicted could 
be overcome by the emotional absorp- 
tion of platform oratory. 

He learned from Marx and from his 
environment to hate the system of pri- 
vate enterprise and those who prospered 
under it. His hatred has since hardened 
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into a creed and a counter-system of 
despoliation on behalf of the under- 
privileged masses. The sense of the 
class-struggle, borrowed from Marx, 
runs through all his thinking and plan- 
ning as when he glibly asserts in the 
opening pages of his book that “The 
political high priests of wealth-privilege 
are acutely conscious of the unbridge- 
able antagonism between private 
wealth, poverty, and democracy.” 

The outbreak of World War I did 
nothing to distract him from his mis- 
sion. Bevan tore up his draft papers, 
and his reputation as a political fire- 
brand was so established locally that 
he was left studiously alone by the 
authorities. The conflict against the 
Kaiser was for him a side-issue; the 
real struggle was that which went on 
in Tredegar and in thousands of places 
like it up and down the industrial land 
of Britain. Later, in the unsettled early 
twenties, after his graduation as a 
miners’ representative at the Labor 
College in London, he was to experi- 
ence the empty frustration of unem- 
ployment. For the coal-owners, knowing 





@ It was pride that changed angels 
into devils; it is humility that 
makes men into angels. 

—St. Augustine 





his record as a firebrand, refused to give 
him work. From then onward he 
threw himself into full-time politics, 
first on the local council and finally in 
the House of Commons, where he ar- 
rived after a by-election in 1929, a 
tough champion of the underdog. 

There was one peculiarity in his po- 
litical thinking that stood out at this 
formative stage. Aneurin Bevan had 
little interest in international affairs. 
The unsettled state of the postwar 
world beyond Britain failed to stir him, 
unless insofar as the symptoms ‘of un- 
rest matched those he detected at home. 
He learned next to nothing from 
the lessons of Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
Spanish Civil War. And when the 
world was plunged once more into 
the catastrophe of global conflict he dis- 
tinguished himself merely by his sin- 
cere but negative sniping at Winston 
Churchill through the weekly review 
“Tribune,” which he edited, and from 
the safe cover of the backbenches in 
the House of Commons. The British 
war leader snapped back only twice. 
He dubbed the irrepressible Bevan “a 
squalid nuisance” and an “architect of 
discord.” 

The eclipse of Churchill in the Labor 
Landslide in 1945 brought Bevan his 
first hour of fitful political glory. A 


. 


~ warned his people against the so-called 


Cabinec Minister at last, he set about 
giving Britain a Free Health Service 
as the vital initial installment of the 
Welfare State as he conceived it. And 
as an administrator, though hardly as 
a diplomat or an economist, he cer- 
tainly succeeded. The foundations of 
the service were sound; they: survive 
as he laid them. Aneurin Bevan, how- 
ever, maintains that those foundations 
were virtually destroyed last year, when 
the Attlee Cabinet betrayed its trust. 

He has moved forward in the mean- 
while. His views, wrapped up as they 
are in the pseudoscientific language of 
the new-Marxist, can be readily disen- 
tangled both from his book and from 
his occasional bursts of frankness on 
public platforms. Inside the Labor 
Party, he is busy striving to outma- 
neuver the existing leaders while vigor- 
ously denying that such is his aim or 
ambition. His assertion that Demo- 
cratic Socialism “ is based on the con- 
viction that free men can use free 
institutions to solve the social and 
economic problems of the day, if they 
are given the chance to do so” cannot 
be squared with his overpowering class 
consciousness, his contempt and hatred 
for private property, and his materialis- 
tic philosophy of life. If he were re- 
turned to power tomorrow, his “far- 
reaching capital levy” would mark the 
inauguration of the Servile State which 
Belloc foretold. It would be the begin- 
ning of the end of Britain and its 
age-old traditions and institutions 
which derive from the Christian con- 
ception of man and society. 







Bvt is why the book In Place of 
Fear is more sinister (for all the 
misguided sincerity and perverted 
idealism of its author) than a farrago 
of “emotion recollected in hostility.” 
And that is why, months before the 
book appeared, during the noisy cam- 
paign before the General Election in 
October, 1951, the farsighted Monsignor 
John C. Heenan, Bishop of Leeds, 


rebels of Labor’s Left Wing. “The 
men and women I have in mind,” he 
said, “are Communist in all but name. 
If they are critical of the Soviet regime 
it is not because in their hearts they 
detest Stalin’s policy. For in their 
hearts they are Marxists . . . It is the 
duty of Catholic electors to warn their 
friends of the enemies within their own 
gates . . . It would be a national dis- 
aster if the Marxists in the Labor Party 
were to gain control.” It is hardly an 
accident that the British Communist 
Party is sympathetically disposed to 
Aneurin Bevan. Its leaders realize, if 
he does not, that in him they possess a 
Trotsky who can always be liquidated 
after the revolution. 
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Television, Education .. And You! 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission found three years ago that its 
television picture was getting pretty well 
screwed up. It was being asked to make 
decisions and allocate channels at a 
much faster rate than it coujd achieve 
with justice to all concerned. Hence, 
the FCC decided to “freeze” all fre- 
quency allocations and __transmitter- 
building permits for television stations 
until a thorough study had been made 
from all angles. 

It took three years for the freeze to 


thaw, three years and gallons of night-- 


oil, and tons and tons of paper for in- 
vestigations and reports. The plan 
evolved, however, is one which opens 
the door to new television stations with 
equity and good sense. 

At the present time there are 108 
television stations on the air in the 
United States. The FCC has now made 
room for a total of 2,051. This number 
includes fifty-one stations in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands, in all of which there are no sta- 
tions at present. The large number of 
2,000 potential stations in continental 
United States was made possible by the 
opening of the new ultra-high frequency 
band (UHF) in addition to the exten- 
sion of the use of channels in the very- 
high frequency band (VHF). 

At present, only sixty-three cities and 
their surrounding areas are served by 
television. In the future picture, there 
will be 1,275. Of the total possible au- 
dience in this country, 17 per cent now 
have television receivers and are view- 
ing programs; 27.4 per cent might be 
viewing them now, and with the new 
frequency allocations, 44.2 per cent of 
the population of the United States will 
have television available as a medium of 
entertainment and education, a poten- 
tial audience of 44 million families. 

Let’s take a look at a few sample 
States to indicate the sudden spurts 
which television is likely to take during 
the next few years. New York State has 
thirteen stations. That number now can 
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go up to sixty. California’s eleven may 
climb to eighty-seven. In all of Texas, 
there are now only six stations whereas 
the FCC envisions 179 in the future. 
There are no television stations now in 
Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Kansas, North and 
South Dakota, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Maine, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire. The opening of avail- 
able channels in these States ranges 
from ten in Vermont to forty-nine in 
Kansas. 

In the total of 2,051 potential televi- 
sion stations, the FCC has provided for 
two types, the commercial station on 
which sponsors may sell their wares and 
the noncommercial or educational sta- 
tion which was paralleled in the estab- 
lishment some time ago of frequencies 
for educational radio stations. 

Come we now to the heart of the 
matter. It is obvious that the commer- 
cial television frequencies now made 
available will have many takers, far and 
wide. For three years, commercial inter- 
ests throughout the country have been 
lining up blueprints, program plans, 
and the money to make dreams into 
reality just as soon as they could apply 
for and receive a television frequency. 
Such a frequency is a valuable business 
asset and obviously a good investment. 
Would that the educational frequencies 
had such charms for those who control 
the purse strings of colleges, universities, 
and boards of education! 


Your Job 


Now this is where you come in. 
There’s a job to be done by each of you 
who reads this page, if you want televi- 
sion used constructively in your inter- 
ests and the interests of your children. 
It’s not a job you can pass along to the 
fellow who sits next to you on the 5:15 
or to the lady down the street. It’s your 
job. 

The sources of financial control of 
the educational institutions of our coun- 
try have got to be sold on the impor- 
tance of applying for one of these edu- 
cational frequencies now while they 


are available. They will not be avail- 
able indefinitely. The writer has just 
returned from the Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio-Television held annually 
at Ohio State University. Three mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications 
Commission were there. Each seized 
every available opportunity to remind 
all present that the 242 educational 
television channels now made available 
throughout the country will not be held 
in perpetuity. It is essential that many 
of them be applied for within one year 
so that the FCC will have evidence to 
sustain the reservation of these chan- 
nels for education. If they are not taken 
up and used by educational agencies, 
commercial interests will have a legiti- 
mate basis for urging that these valuable 
frequencies be removed from the edu- 
cational category. There is no waiting 
time for the wave of the future to take 
its own course. The time is now. 

The time is now not only for the 
educators but far more important, the 
time is now for you. Your voiee, in this 
situation, is stronger than theirs. What 
is needed is a great wave of popular 
support for educational television, rising 
from the people in general and not just 
from those whose interest in building 
educational stations is patent and obvi- 
ous. When a school principal asks his 
Board of Education for money to ex- 
pand the services of his school, that’s 
not news. But when business men and 
women and voices from the home and 
the store and the factory and the news- 
paper office all join in endorsing the 
newest forward step in human progress, 
that’s news, and it’s good news. 


What Are the Costs? 


If you are going on record as endors- 
ing an educational television station in 
your state or your community (and we 
hope you are) you will want to know 
something about costs. It is very diffi- 
cult to give a definitive answer to the 
question of costs of building and oper- 
ating a television station. Location, 
power, studio facilities, personnel, hours 
of live programing are all involved. 
However, because you will need some 
kind of figure around which to adjust 
your thinking, it is generally accepted 
that the cost of building a television 
station with absolutely minimum facil- 
ities is between $300,000 and $400,000. 

A lot of money? Sure, when you try 
to swallow it in one lump. But perhaps 
yours is a city or an area of a state in 
which 300,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren would have the benefit of fine tele- 
vision programs on your educational 
station—for one dollar per person to pay 
the construction costs. Is that expensive? 

You'll wonder perhaps about the cost 
of operation after the station is built. 
That’s even harder to figure than the 
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The Great Healer Fallacy 


GOOD deal of nonsense is talked 

about time being the healer of all 
ills. It can be a_ spreader just 
as much as a_ healer if you 
let it. Unless other remedies be- 
sides time are applied, sorrow is in- 
clined to fester. Time may help, in the 
same way that change of place or cir- 
cumstances may help, but has of itself 
no healing properties. Time directed— 
what we decide to do with time—is 
what matters. This replanning of life 
which has to be made after any seri- 
ous disturbance implies a negative and 
a positive setting of the mind: against 
the past with its failure or disappoint- 
ment or whatever it might be; toward 
the prospect of something better. 

The thing which time is expected 
to heal must not be allowed a footing 
in the mind now. To eliminate the 
memory of it is not in the power of 
nature; but it is in the power of 
nature to refuse that particular thing 
a say in the guidance of the future. 
Unless these conditions are abided by, 
the healing properties of time are 
thrown away. 

Far from assisting time in its spiri- 
tual works of mercy by a_ readi- 
ness to put aside what has gone before, 
a great number of people delay recov- 
ery by showing a morbid tendency to 
go back on the defeats from which 
they expect automatically, in time, to 
escape. They are more ready to put 
the clock back than to wind it up 
unew. Clearly, if a criminal revisits the 
scene of his crime, he lives again the 
emotion and suffers a renewal of his 
sense of guilt. That is why he returns: 
he does not want to be parted from 
his crisis: summoned to the peak of 
his experience he is using time the 
wrong way round. “Forgetting the 
things which lie behind,’ says the 
\postie, “and stretching ourselves out- 
to those which are before, we make 
Straight steps with our feet.” Time, 
without active co-operation on our 
part, can do nothing for our feet— 
except make them weary. 


for the Month 


Spiritual 
Thoughts 


by 


The Nostalgia Fallacy 


The practice of wistfully looking 
back upon a sunshine past is much in 
fashion at the present time. “Catching 
the fragrance,” so the reviewers put it, 
“of an earlier year.” It is not only to 
be found in autobiographies, but in 
plays, essays, novels, and film scripts. 
Worth noting, then, that though man 
may copy and renovate and echo to 
his heart’s content, he can never satis- 
factorily recapture. It is a mistake for 
him to try. Indeed it is a mistake for 
him to regret his inability: he would 
be far better employed in getting on 
with the next thing. 

Imagine what would happen if we 
could put the clock back and _ repro- 
duce the occasion: at once it would be 
as flat and lifeless as the design re- 
peated on a wall paper. For en- 
joyment to be true there has to 
be an element of uncertainty as to 
what is coming next, a sense of fleet- 
ing ecstasy which must be made the 
most of now. One reason why we like 
children is that we know they will be 
different when we see them next: we 
want to catch them as they briefly are. 

If we could suspend the tumbling 
waterfall and hold it in a “still,” we 
should soon be bored. So with 
reproduction of distant pleasures: pe- 
trification would set in. Furthermore, 
the knowledge that present enjoyments 
could be put on again afterward like 
a gramophone record would rob the 
whole thing of spontaneity: our imagi- 
nations would project the pleasure 
into some far off mood. Though the 
past and future are real enough, it is 
the actual and not the remembered or 
the imagined that God at the moment 
wants us to account for. When we are 
judged we shall be held responsible 
for what is now to us both the past 
and the future, but the judgment is 
not our immediate concern. The: im- 
mediate concern is the will of God 
as we see it in this present instant, and 
only by providing the response to that 
do we look confidently at the issue of 
the final judgment. 














construction costs. But if we take the 
same 300,000 men, women, and children 
and ask each of them to put into the 
kitty the price of just one moving-pic- 
ture theater ticket, we’d have enough 
to operate our educational television 
station for a year. 

The time is now, and there is action 
that you can take. First, find out what 
the future television picture is in your 
city or your region of your state. Ask 
your newspaper for details. If they have 
not printed them, ask them to do so, ° 

Next, make it your business to learn 
which of the educational agencies in 
your area feels that it has a stake in 
educational television which needs your 
support if it is to be claimed. Whatever 
the agency, give it your help. In your 
individual situation, you'll know how to 
do that best. Your support is not likely 
to mean putting your hand into your 
personal pocket. But it may mean giving 
personal time and energy, which may 
seem even more costly but which is in- 
variably more rewarding. 

Remember that what you are support- 
ing is now generally recognized as the 
greatest educational tool since the in- 
vention of printing. Remember that it 
can be a great force for good, a source 
of enlightenment, and the means of 
building a bastion against those weapons 
of the mind which assail the walls of 
our democratic principles. With eyes 
to see and ears to hear, this is for us, 
this miracle of our day. 

It isn’t often that we get a chance to 
work toward something that will have 
such specific, measurable, widespread 
results as a chain of fine educational 
television stations across our country. 
They can speak in the voice of the peo- 
ple. They can give you the programs 
you want to see and hear, unhampered 
by the understandable but limiting re- 
strictions of commercial broadcasting. 
They can give your community stature 
in the story of education in America. 
They can give all citizens who support 
them a source of great personal pride. 


Gangbusters 


This dramatic crime-exposé series of 
long standing on radio now makes its 
appearance on television. It alternates 
with Dragnet on Thursday evenings 
from 9:00 to 9:30 P.M., E.D.T., on the 
NBC Television Network. In addition 
to its regular story-telling of a case his- 
tory taken from the files of an actual 
law enforcement agency, the series car- 
ries over to TV its special feature—up- 
to-the-minute clues on criminals wanted 
by police or by the F.B.1. The pro- 
ducers of Gangbusters claim that this 
feature, on the radio series, resulted in 
the apprehension of more than 125 
major offenders of the law. 
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THE HOURS 


OF THE PASSION 


The Betrayal 


by JUDE MEAD. C. P. 


In the betrayal of Jesus Christ the 
most expressive token of human 


love becomes an act of treachery 


WO o'clock is the waking hour. Ac- 

cording to the medieval legendarists, 
the stillness of the night is broken at 
this hour by the rousing and stirring of 
animals. Incidents are cited where 
even the cock crowed at this hour. And 
their pious conclusion was that it was 
at this hour of the night that Jesus 
Christ was born into the world among 
the dumb beasts, who saw and compre- 
hended according to the testimony of 
Isaias, ‘““The ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass his master’s crib.” (Isaias 1:3) 
This, then, is the reason why the Hour 
Books of the Middle Ages abound in 
barnyard-life portraits when prayers and 
thoughts are suggested for the second 
hour of the day. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, in his “Travels with a Donkey,” 
confirms this phenomenon of the wak- 
ing hour for animals. 

Our Blessed Lord is true man as 
well as true God. Every hour is His. 
And every hour is His triumph. 

In the narrative of the Sacred Passion, 
the second stage was the betrayal of 
Jesus Christ by the traitor, Judas. It 
was well into the second hour of the 
morning that the betrayer and _ his 
henchmen invaded the Garden of Geth- 
semani and disturbed the stillness of 
the night. 

This becomes in fact the waking hour. 
The apostles are roused. They awake 
half dazed from sleep. They stand in a 
frightened, _gesticulating, perplexed 
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group—sheep soon to be dispersed, their 
Shepherd struck. 

Our Blessed Lord needs no awaken- 
ing. He stands almost detached from 
the things that are going on. He knows 
that He has been betrayed for a sum of 
money. And money was the last thing 
in the world to interest Jesus Christ. 

Even a casual reading of the life of 
Christ as related in the four Gospels 
impresses the reader with Christ’s con- 
tempt for money. When St. Peter was 
accosted by the tax collector, Christ paid 
the tax for both Peter and Himself with 
a coin taken from the mouth of a fish. 
The sight of the money-changers in the 
temple brought on the righteous indig- 
nation of Christ, who drove them away 
with a whip. 

Christ was Lord of Heaven and earth 
and had no need of money. He warned 
the apostles about the dangers of car- 
rying a purse. Only one of the Apostles 
was allowed to carry what little money 
the twelve possessed. We are but little 
surprised, then, to read that when Judas 
sold Christ, the price was cheap—almost 
insignificant—the price of a slave. Christ 
cared not for money. But what Judas 
lost was priceless. What Christ wanted 
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most, Judas took from Him. Christ 
wanted love, and loyalty, and the salva- 
tion of souls. When Christ was betrayed, 
His love was wasted. When Christ was 
betrayed, His loyalty was cast aside. 

When Christ was betrayed, an apostle 
became an apostate and despaired of 
salvation. 

The betrayal cost Christ dearly, not 
in money, but in heartbreak and dis- 
appointment. This came to Christ be- 
cause of the ingratitude of one of His 
own. 

Alone and unaided, Our Lord had 
suffered an agony of soul so great that 
He had sweat blood. In the distance He 
now sees His enemies approaching. 
“Arise, let us go hence,” He tells the 
drowsy apostles. He that is to betray 
me is at hand.” (Matt. 26:46) The 
armed band draws nearer. Angry faces 
lower in the torchlight. The apostles 
are alarmed. They are somewhat reas- 
sured when they see Judas. After all, he 
is one of their own. But Christ is not 
deceived. He knows why Judas is here. 
The Heart of Christ is sick when He 
beholds Judas the hypocrite. 

Christ loved Judas. He trusted him. 
Christ thought enough of Judas to 
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have him as a chosen companion. He 
made Judas an apostle and ordained 
him a priest at the Last Supper. For 
three long years Christ had taught him 
by word and example. They were inti- 
mate friends. Our Lord let Judas see 
Him work miracles, gave Judas this 
same wonderful power. Christ had also 
trusted Judas because He had named 
him treasurer of the apostolic band. 
What numberless gifts in both the nat- 
ural order and the supernatural order, 
Christ had given Judas. Little wonder 
the Heart of Christ was broken at the 
sight of Judas. 


HIS was a moment of disappoint- 

ment because Christ tried so hard 
to save Judas. He had declared openly, 
“You cannot serve two masters.” (Matt. 
6:24) He had condemned those who 
loved money; those who were covetous; 
those who let the desire of money bring 
them to ruin. Still Judas had not 
heeded. When gentle teaching had 
failed, Christ sounded a warning. He 
let all know that He knew someone was 
plotting against His life. “Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is 
a devil.” (John 6:71) At the Last Sup- 
per, Christ solemnly declared: “One of 
you is about to betray me!” (Mark 
14:18) When all the disciples asked, 
“Is it I, Lord?” Judas hid his guilt un- 
der the same question. Our loving 
Saviour did not betray the traitor pub- 
licly. 

But even this great charity of Christ 
had no effect on Judas. When he arose 
to leave on his errand of violence, 
Christ called after him a last reminder 
that his perfidy was known: “That which 
thou dost, do quickly.” (John 13:27) 
Then St. John tells us that Judas went 
out . “and it was night.” (13:30) 
There is something about that remark 
of St. John that is sinister and forebod- 
ing. The scene of the betrayal in the 
Garden of Olives is the climax of the 
dark deed in the Passion of Christ. 

Christ stands with His apostles as 
they await the band approaching them. 
The apostles are not quite sure what all 
this is about but Christ knows. His 
Sacred Heart is heavy over the treachery 
of this chosen apostle. How little re- 
sponse has been given to the pleas and 
warnings of Christ! How little value has 
been placed on the love of Christ! How 
little Christ's trust has profited Judas! 
Christ is worth but thirty pieces of sil- 
ver to him. That was the price of a 
slave. Christ the Master is valued as a 
slave. Christ the friend—who measured 
all things in the light of love—is be- 
trayed for about eighteen dollars by 
one who views all things in the light of 
material gain. Little wonder that the 
inspired Prophet puts these words into 
the mouth of Christ: “It is a handsome 
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price that I was prized at by them.” 
(Zach. 11:13) 

Judas now approaches Christ. All the 
love in the great Heart of Jesus goes out 
in one last offer of mercy to Judas. It 
is the only hope left for the unfortunate 
apostle. Gently and sadly, Christ asks: 
“Friend, wherefore art thou come?” 
(Matt. 26:50) Jesus knows this man is a 
hireling of His enemies. Jesus knows 
that he is the instigator of this ruffian 
mob. And still, with divine compassion, 
with infinite patience, with holy love, 
He calls this traitor—‘‘Friend.” 

This charity of Christ is wasted. 
Judas is not moved. He draws near to 
Christ, and he kisses Him. It is the 
kiss of death. The most expressive mark 
of human love and respect is turned 
against the loving Christ. Had Judas 
struck the gentle Saviour, it would have 
wounded Him less. “Judas,” cries out 
our Blessed Lord in tones that have 
made that name a byword for treachery, 
deceit, and hypocrisy for all time. 
“Judas!” How it must have pierced the 
soul of the ingrate who bore that name! 
“Judas, dost thou betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss?” (Luke 23:48) 

This is a hard question for the gentle 
Christ to ask. It is a hard question for 
the treacherous apostle to answer. 
There is no answer. Actions speak 
louder than words. Christ aliows Him- 
self to be taken prisoner by the mob. 
The bitterness of the agony in the Gar- 
den has begun to come to pass. Christ 
has been sold out. But He shall buy 
back thousands of souls on the morrow. 
Judas has a full purse—a bargain sale— 
but on the morrow he will perish as an 
outcast and as a madman with his 
very bowels burst asunder. 

Look upon Christ as He is betrayed. 
Christ is noble because He is loyal. 
He was a loyal friend even to His worst 
enemy. Loyal friends have devotion 
toward one another. Loyal friends have 
whole-hearted confidence and appreci- 
ation for each other. 

When Christ was betrayed, a friend 
became disloyal to Him. A_ friend 
proved faithless and lacking in devotion. 





WARRIOR CHASTITY 
by PAT GAVAN RILEY 


Prayer is the sword of chastity, 
Laughter is her shield; 

Flight the tactic she employs 
On the battlefield. 


Christ her captain and her guard, 
Mary her ally, 

Blood-stained Cross her banner bright, 
“Love!” her battle-cry. 


A friend proved himself unworthy of 
the trust which Christ had given him, 
A friend was so utterly lacking in ap- 
preciation of Christ that he valued Him 
at thirty pieces of tarnished silver. 

Judas was disloyal in thought, in 
word, and in deed. Let us, however, not 
condemn Judas. God is his judge. Rather 
let us look with compassion on Jesus, 
The betrayal by Judas, with a kiss, was 
only the first in a long series in which 
the goods of this world have been pre- 
ferred to Christ. People have given up 
the Faith for a better salary. Men have 
given up the Faith for bigger business 
opportunities. Women have betrayed 
Christ for a higher position on the social 
ladder. 

The second hour of the day is the 
waking hour. And what are our 
thoughts? In this day and age of mate- 
rialism, and evil far worse than war, 
our thoughts are usually on money 
matters. 

Every day men start off with a mad 
rush for money. Money is the life-blood 
of our civilization. People fear peril 
to their money more than peril to their 
lives. For example, atomic shelters are 
still in the discussion stage, while transit 
advertisements for commuters offer 
vaults to protect money and valuables 
against any kind of attack. “Money 
more than man,” is a startling revela- 
tion. 


geen revealing yet, and more dis- 
heartening, is the preference that 
even Christians give money and ma- 
terial, over virtue and the salvation of 
their souls. Our Lord told us clearly 
that we ought, “Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His Justice, and all other 
things shall be added unto you.” 
(Luke 12:31) 

Christ is betrayed over and over 
again today. Yet He is still the model 
of loyalty and fidelity. Christ was loyal 
to His cause and to His friends unto 
the last drop of His precious Blood. 

Let us put first things first. Nothing 
shall be preferred to Christ. There is 
no necessity of this life that is worth 
the betrayal of Christ—even the whole 
world. “What doth it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world, or what ex- 
change shall a man give for his soul?” 
(Mark 8:36) 

Money is useful as a means to an end, 
and that end ought to be _ heaven. 
Money is useless as an end in itself. Its 
evil effect is always the same. It betrays 
Christ and destroys our life here and 
hereafter. Yesterday it was Judas— 
today read the daily press. The manner 
may change; the net result is the same. 
“And casting down the pieces of sil- 
ver . .. he departed and going out, 
hanged himself with a halter.” (Matt. 
27:5) 
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SCREEN 


Jeffrey Hunter and Jeanne Crain in “Belles on Their Toes,” 





second episode of the adventures of the twelve Gilbreths 


by JERRY COTTER 


Reviews in Brief 


There is humor, nostalgia, and warmth in BELLES ON 
THEIR TOES, an episode sequel to Cheaper By the Dozen. 
As the Gilbreth clan grows in age and wisdom, the problems 
keep pace in this rollicking family comedy. Whether in 
detailing the pangs of a teen-age romance, mother’s fight 
against prejudice in the engineering profession, or the 
hilarity of a family beach picnic, interest never lags. The 
costumes of the twenties add a special touch of humor to 
an interesting page from one family album. Jeanne Crain, 
Myrna Loy, Debra Paget, Edward Arnold, and _ Jeffrey 
Hunter make their roles believable, and Hoagy Carmichael 
adds his special style of whimsical fun as a handyman 
extraordinary. (20th Century-Fox) 


Filmed on location in Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, VAL- 
LEY OF THE EAGLES has several scenes of high-voltage 
excitement. Most of it stems from the bleak beauty of 
panoramas never before photographed, but the high spots 
are reached in the stampede of a reindeer herd and the 
destruction of a wolf pack by trained eagles. A story thread, 
concerned with stolen scientific secrets, affords an excuse for 
a chase over the frozen tundra. Exciting and different. 


(Lippert) 


Political conflict in the vigilante days of California’s growth 
is the plot prop in THE SAN FRANCISCO STORY. What 
this lacks in originality is camouflaged with barroom brawls, 
an attempted shanghai, and a shotgun duel on horseback. 
Joel McCrea and Sidney Blackmer epitomize the opposing 
forces with conviction, while Yvonne DeCarlo shares the 
billing, if not the honors. Designed for, but hardly irresist- 
ible to, the mature adventure fan. (Warner Bros.) 
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Individual antagonism between two men _ is spotlighted 
against the larger canvas of war in RED BALL EXPRESS, 
an episode from the Normandy invasion saga. Jeff Chandler 
and Alex Nichol are cast a’ members of a truck convoy who 
have carried a civilian conflict into their Army careers. The 
work of the convoyers is vividly and grimly depicted here as 
they make the run to the front lines with gasoline for the 
invading tanks. Exciting, well-acted family fare. (Universal- 
International) 


OKLAHOMA ANNIE was cut to pattern for the Judy 
Canova audience. It has all the pat ingredients, with songs 
interspersed and a typical Canova climax. This time Judy 
runs a general store “out West” and yearns for the day when 
she can carry on in the tradition of her sheriff grandmother, 
known as “Oklahoma Annie.” Needless to add, she gets the 
opportunity and gives the customers a rousing good show in 
the bargain. The youngsters will probably rate this three 
cheers. (Republic) 


Theodore Dreiser’s CARRIE has been resurrected as a 
vehicle for the combined talents of Laurence Olivier and 
Jennifer Jones. Whether it or they measure up is a moot 
question, with the answer depending entirely on your 
reaction to a slow-moving, curiously dated, and rather gen- 
erally unconvincing story of illicit love. That a considerable 
amount of effort has gone into the -production is evident; 
that much of it is wasted is also obvious, for the Dreiser 
story is not worthy of the artistry invested and, in turn, the 
acting company fails to measure up to their previous high 
standards. In building up sympathy for the runaway lovers, 
the film sacrifices most of the support a drama of this type 
requires, for there is scant regard for the moral issues in- 
volved. The highly questionable attitude of placing physical 
love above all other considerations is characteristic of 





Dreiser, and too often, of Hollywood. The real issues are 
never faced in this story. Best performance is that of 
Miriam Hopkins, with Olivier and Miss Jones hewing to 
stylized lines. (Paramount) 


British moviemakers and Italian backgrounds combine to 
score heavily in NEVER TAKE NO FOR AN ANSWER, a 
captivating study of a young boy’s simple faith and strong 
vill. Vittorio Manunta is the lad, a war orphan in the town 
f Assisi, who takes his sick donkey to the tomb of St. 
Francis. He knows that the Saint’s intercession will cure 
\is animal friend, but the priests at the tomb, despite their 
sympathy for him, cannot tear down a stone wall, necessary 
yermit the donkey’s entry to the spot. Vittorio decides he 
have to get permission from the Holy Father himself 
sets out on his pilgrimage. A stirring story of faith and 
trust, this has been given every care in casting, direction, 
ind photography. The Paul Gallico script is successful in 
ymbining comedy with the simple, heart-warming vignette 
of a small boy intent on a big mission. An English sound- 

ick gives this visually beautiful picture added interest for 

entire family. (Souvaine Selective) 
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In THE SNIPER, a difficult theme is handled with intelli- 
nce and a certain degree of good taste. The principal fig- 
ure is a deranged young man who finds satisfaction in killing 
young women at a distance with his rifle. There is a docu- 
mentary flavor to the police chase that adds much to the 
film's slim outline. However, it misses fire when the script 
delves into the psychological aspects of the story and a 
lecture on modern psychology. Adolphe Menjou is splendid 
as the police lieutenant and Arthur Franz quite convincing 
s the young man with a gun and a psychosis. Definitely not 
‘the youngsters, but it will appeal to those adults who 
like their melodrama with a touch of horror. (Columbia) 


\BOUT FACE is a minor-key musical rephrasing the 1940 
arce. called Brother Rat. You may recall it as a frothy 
comedy of errors set in a military school. Though they seem 

bit mature for the hijinks, Gordon MacRae, Eddie 


Bracken, and Dick Wesson provide some amusing moments, 
MacRae’s singing supplies a refreshing seventh-inning stretch, 
and Bracken’s comedy is occasionally helpful. Just average 
adult fare. (Warner Bros.) 


British satire at its best is to be found in the latest Alec 
Guinness offering, THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT. 
The inimitable and incomparable Guinness is presented as 
a quietly brilliant textile laborer who develops a new kind 
of cloth. So far, so good, but the material turns out to be 
indestructible and proves an unexpected menace to labor as 
well as to capital. The dénouement is hilariously effective 
and a brilliant topper to a delightful bit of spoofing. Fam- 
ily audiences with a penchant for Guinness-style fun will 
enjoy every minute of this. (Universal-International) 


Mickey Rooney’s brashness and verve are used to good 
advantage in SOUND OFF, an enjoyable caper set to music. 
As a young night club entertainer who finds himself on 
Uncle Sam’s cast sheet, Rooney gets full opportunity to 
cavort and clown. Though the Army doesn’t fully appre- 
ciate his antics in the picture, the youngsters in the audience 
will probably greet them with glee. (Columbia) 


ISLAND OF DESIRE is a pallid and unpalatable mixture 
of beautiful scenery, artificial storytelling, and unacceptable 
moral standards. Filmed in the British West Indies, it is 
interesting only insofar as it brings the Jamaica panorama 
into focus. The tale it tells of two men and a girl marooned 
on an island is puerile hokum, unrelieved by capability in 
writing, performance, or direction. (United Artists) 


Esther Williams retains her aquatic standing as a Wave in 
the smooth and diverting Technicolor musical, SKIRTS 
AHOY. From the story standpoint there isn’t much to 
report, but the water ballet scenes, the comedy, and the 
score are refreshing enough to transform this into an 
acceptable summer item for the family. The Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station serves as the main background for a 
lively session with the girls in blue. Vivian Blaine and 
Barry Sullivan give strong on-shore support (M-G-M) 





Vittorio Manunta is a lad with great faith in 
St. Francis in “Never Take No For An Answer” 
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Vivian Blaine, Joan Evans, and Esther Williams are three 
lovely but lonesome Waves on their first leave in “Skirts Ahoy” 
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CALIFORNIA CONQUEST details some of the backstage 
maneuverings in the days when the Golden State was totter- 
ing between Mexican rule and Russian capture. Cornel 
Wilde is cast as the leader of some Spanish Californians who 
swing the pendulum in favor of the Union of American 
States. In addition to the natural color and excitement of a 
historical adventure, this has some interesting story angles 
and exceptionally good portrayals by Wilde and Teresa 
Wright. The family should find it well above average in the 
outdoor Technicolor class. (Columbia) 


Errol Flynn wrestles with his conscience in MARA MARU 
and loses the bout in the final reel. What transpires before 
that is concerned with marine salvage operations in the 
Philippines. A sunken treasure, which turns out to be a 
diamond-studded cross from a local church, is the focal point 
of the story. Flynn’s first impulse to keep the Cross prolongs 
a routine adventure for several pedestrian reels. This is 
only a mild attraction in the adult adventure division. 
(Warner Brothers) 


Rodeo backgrounds lend double value to BRONCO 
BUSTER, a first-rate action yarn for the family. Scenes of 
steer wrestling and bronc-busting, climaxed by a moonlight 
battle on Brahma bulls, overshadow the familiar maneuver- 
ings of the scriptwriters. John Lund, Scott Brady, and Joyce 
Holden are excellent in this well-staged excursion with the 
cow punchers. (Universal-International) 


Theater Report 


The 1951-52 drama season opened on a dismal note and 
ended on an exasperating one. Its scattered peaks of 
achievement were attained by actors, directors, and set de- 
signers, with the playwrights again frittering away their 
talents on inconsequential items or maintaining a discreet 
silence. The plight of the modern drama discussed in these 
pages earlier this season (THE SiGN, March 1952) improved 
slightly in the final months of the theater year, though not 
to any heartening degree. 

A prominent producer recently declared that putting on 
a play was not only hard work but the riskiest investment 
in the world today. Judged by the past season’s parade of 
fiascos, it might be added that attending the theater is 
rapidly becoming the world’s second riskiest investment. 

Since June 1951, when the books were opened on the 
new season, a scant half-dozen of some sixty produced plays 
rated even casual attention. Aside from the revivals, only 
two scripts (Mrs. McThing and The Grass Harp) exhibited 
any measure of imagination or dramatic power. This is 
indeed a sorry state of affairs at a time in history when the 
playwright’s pen could be such a power for good. 

Mrs. McThing, a fantasy by Mary Chase, the author of 
Harvey, combined humor, imagination, and satire in its 
blueprint. That all three develop so brightly reflects credit 
on the ability of Mrs. Chase and the acting company 
skippered by Helen Hayes. Without being a great play, 
this is a fine bit of whimsy. 

Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp aimed as high, but 
failed to come off, despite stretches of poetic beauty, laud- 
able imagery, and the assistance of a beguiling musical score. 
The story of four sensitive people who trade a routine 
existence for life in a treetop house has moments of un- 
usual effect, but Capote’s lack of a dramatic sense coupled 
with his shallowness as a philosopher destroyed much of 
the magic a fantasy needs. 

On the fringe of success were Christopher Fry’s A Sleep 
of Prisoners, an allegory concerned with the confusions 
and quests of modern civilization; Point of No Return, 
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Cornel Wilde and 
Teresa Wright are 
Californians who 
fight for U.S. rule 
in “California 
Conquest” 





adapted by Paul Osborn from John P. Marquand’s best- 
seller, a typical contemporary problem play; Three Wishes 
for Jamie, an amiable musical springing from the Charles 
O’Neal Christopher Award novel; One Bright Day, the 
story of a modern business crisis; Seventeen, in which music 
was added to Booth Tarkington’s classic; and Horton 
Foote’s occasionally suspenseful The Chase. 

No chronicle of the season would be complete without 
mention of the rich contribution made by Laurence Olivier 
and Vivien Leigh in bringing over their productions of 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra and Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra. Their tandem triumph was shared by director 
Michael Benthall and set-designer Roger Furse. 

Both Olivier and Miss Leigh were among the season’s 
outstanding performers. So was Robert Helpmann, who 
appeared in both their presentations. Others who will be 
remembered for unusually fine work, often in pallid plays, 
are: Grace George (The Constant Wife); Julie Harris 
(I Am a Camera); Audrey Hepburn and Cathleen Nesbitt 
(Gigi); the four actors in A Sleep of Prisoners—Leonard 
White, Donald Harron, Stanley Baker, and Hugh Pryse; 
the members of the Drama Quartette, Charles Boyer, Agnes 
Moorhead, Charles Laughton, and Cedric Hardwicke; 
James Barton (Paint Your Wagon); Helen Hayes and Bran- 
don De Wilde (Mrs. McThing); Gusti Huber and Paul 
Lukas (Flight Into Egypt); John Hodiak (The Chase); 
Henry Fonda (Point of No Return); Rex Harrison and 
Lilli Palmer (Venus Observed); John Raitt (Three Wishes 
for Jamie); Edna Best (Jane); Mildred Natwick, Russell 
Collins, Georgia Burke, and Johnny. Stewart (The Grass 
Harp); Kevin McCarthy (Anna Christie); Carol Stone (De- 
sire Under the Elms), and Cornelia Otis Skinner in her 
solo production, Paris 90. 

Despite the brightness of such individual contributions, 
the theatrical season spanning the months from June 1951 


-to June 1952 proved a distinct disappointment. 














Cheapening the Faith 


OF LATE, there seems to be increasing in this country a 
cheapening of the Catholic Faith. Cheapening from the 
outside does not so much matter, because that can be dis- 
counted as being produced by ignorance or bigotry, but 
this is being done by its own members—a very different 
matter. For instance, the distasteful and really irreligious 
celebrating of Christmas bids fair to be repeated each 
Easter, which this year produced most unhappy results. 
[In a way it is even worse, for Christmas is recognized as a 
feast of giving and it is easy to get sentimental about it 
because giving is basically a nice emotion even when fos- 
tered by department stores. But Easter is different. Feast 
of feasts of the Christian Church, “most solemn of all 
solemnities,” the Resurrection is the keystone of the faith 
not alone of Catholics but of all Christians. 

Walter Hoving, president of Bonwit Teller’s in New 
York, expressed deep indignation at last Easter’s exhibition 
on Fifth Avenue. What he saw I did not see, nor did I 
read any account of it, but he makes it very plain, for 
this is what he said: “What these people did was to make 
a Mardi Gras out of a Holy Day. I am going to see to it 
that no woman in tights will be seen again in front of 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, as happened last Sunday.” 

No doubt anyone can make an advertising stunt take 
place anywhere on any street, even in front of a cathedral. 
But where are the voices usually so vocal when something 
is done against individual Catholics? 

rhe Easter issue of the New Yorker showed a stained- 
glass window, in its center a large white rabbit, around 
him bright-colored eggs. It was definitely a church window 
ind so it was basically distasteful. No doubt to the artist 
this feast was not what it is to us. But suppose that window 
had caricatured a great Jewish festival. You would have 
heard, and loudly, the anguished cries of insulted Jews. And 
they would have been right to object. Why don’t we under 
like circumstances? 


Bishop Sheen 


BISHOP SHEEN has of late been making a great success 
with a television program. He is very good; he speaks 
simply, but it is a deceptive simplicity which has much 
learning behind it. He talks fine Christian ethics. He 
could easily, however, transfer what he is saying into a 
dreary sermon, such as I have heard more than once over 
this new medium. He emphasizes Christian likenesses 
rather than Catholic differences, although he does not 
compromise. He has become very popular, and not alone 
with Catholics. He is, in a way, the new sort of street 
speaker, making use of the most modern medium. 

Now I read in one of the papers that “He’s telegenic. 
He’s wonderfal. If he came out in a barrel and read the 
telephone book they’d love him.” I think those remarks 
are cheap and not even true. Bishop Sheen would be a 
bore reading the telephone book, even as would you and I. 
rhe implication, then, is that not what he says counts at 
all, just his telegenic qualities. What nonsense! 
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Maureen Daly has a new book called What’s Your P.Q.? 
And the letters stand for Personality Quotient. To an 
eager teen-ager inquirer who wants to know how a girl can 
tell when she is in love, Miss Daly answers in part: “This 
is how you know. Her eyes will sparkle and the stars shine 
brighter. There will be orchids for breakfast and a new 
moon in the sky and music in the air.” This she calls 
the story-book version and then gives her own, different 
all right but still a distance from a good definition: “She 
will want to date him Sundays,.hold Friday nights open 
for his dates, dream about him on weekdays, and for his 
company would even turn down a date with Montgomery 
Clift, if he asked. And if she feels the same way six months 
later—well, it’s love.” 

I am a bit dubious about this and find corroboration of 
my doubt in Today, a magazine edited by college graduates 
for schools. It says bluntly it can’t see much difference 
between the two versions except that the first is a little 
more ridiculous. 

All the points on her check list could be answered 
affirmatively and her emotion might still be only infatua- 
tion. Today gives a really nice, sober definition on how to 
know you are in love: “You will never be capable of real 
love until you realize it must be based on giving, on making 
the other person love you more—not so he will love you 
more, but simply because you love him and want to please 
him.” 

This would make for a good marriage. Miss Daly’s defi- 
nition might well lead to the altar, but after that the path 
looks rocky. The world of the young is selfish and incon- 
siderate enough today and has too many twisted values 
given it. What they need is to be taught generosity to others 
and not more advice on how to grab, or, as Miss Daly 
puts it, “Competition is rugged and you have to keep on 
your toes about everything—school or dating or just walk- 
ing down the street with your joe character.” The argot 
here is beyond my graying intelligence, but I will answer 
it in a word from the argot of my own generation: “Nuts.” 


Chocolate Eggs and Rabbits 


TO RETURN BRIEFLY to Easter. This year every shop 
was loaded with chocolate eggs large and small, and 
chocolate rabbits of varying proportions. The colored 
Easter egg is a different thing; it is traditional in many 
lands and in some they are blessed after Mass—but surely 
there is no tradition for these everlasting rabbits. 

Maybe we ought to stop calling the feast Easter, since 
the word is pagan in origin; Saint Bede says it comes from 
the Saxon goddess of spring, Eastre. Perhaps the word is 
perverting the feast in America with an old pagan taint. 
Most countries use the word Pasch; we do too in speaking 
of the Paschal candle, of the Paschal Lamb as representing 
Christ, victim on cross and on altar. The word comes from 
Passover, a great and dignified word for a great and digni- 
fied festival, and one which among the Jews has remained 
full of dignity and sacred meaning. In the liturgy the day 
is very proudly called Sunday of Resurrection. 
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WITNESS 
By Whittaker Chambers. 808 pages. 
Random House. $5.00 
Whittaker Chambers, the celebrated 


chief witness against Alger Hiss in two 
perjury trials, here gives a full-length ac- 
count of his life and his role in that 
famous case. What appeared, during the 
trials, as fragments has been rearranged 
into a connected story that is both a 
description and a defense of Mr. Cham- 
bers’ evolution from being 2 Commun- 
ist courier to being the chief Govern- 
ment accuser in a trial in which Com- 
munism was the great unmentioned 
issue. 

Mr. Chambers recounts in consider- 
able detail his experiences as a member 
of the Communist party and as a self- 
confessed espionage agent in Washing- 
ton in the 1930’s. His pages are dotted 
with names and characterizations of 
people he knew then, including those in 
Government jobs. His task, Mr. Cham- 
bers recalls, was to gather and carry 
information from Washington to his 
contacts in New York. Many of his recol- 
lections deal with Alger Hiss and are 
familiar to those who followed the trials 
in the newspapers. 

It was in 1938 that Mr. Chambers 
broke with the Communists. A short 
time later he got a job at Time, where 
he eventually became a $30,000-a-year 
editor. It was while in this position, in 
the late 1940's, that he first testified to 
Congressional committees, and _ that 
testimony led to the Hiss case. It is 
perhaps this aspect of Mr. Chambers’ 
story on which chief interest will focus, 
for the Hiss case, with all its singular 
ramifications, continues to be one of the 
most intriguing legal and political cases 
of our times. Mr. Chambers gives a first- 
person account of his own role in the 
complicated litigation and adds an ex- 
ploration of and justification for his mo- 
tives in accusing his once close friend of 
perjury and worse. That justification 
Mr. Chambers sums up in a quotation 
from Hamlet: “If theu art privy to thy 
country’s fate, which, happily, foreknow- 
ing may avoid, O speak.” 

No longer a Time editor, Mr. Cham- 
bers has been devoting his time to his 
Maryland farm and to reflecting upon 
his most curious history. Witness, which 
is more of an apologia than an auto- 
biography, is one of the fruits of that 
reflection. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 
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QUARTET IN HEAVEN 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


J, 


279 pages. 
Harper & Bros. 


$3.50 
There was a time, not 
so long ago, when 
hagiography was con- 
sidered the work of 
the professional divine 
or theologian, and, all 
too frequently was 
found wanting in hu- 
man interest. Then 
the saints passed pic- 
turesquely into the hands of the poets; 
and now we see how fine a reconstruc- 
tion of their lives and personalities can 
be achieved at the hand of a first-rate 
Catholic novelist. 

As subjects, Sheila Kaye-Smith chooses 
four women separated by country, by 
nationality, even ‘by psychology, but 
united in their consuming love of God. 
Two are matrons, two maidens; one, in 
fact, is not yet formally listed among 
the canonized. Yet of this last—Cornelia 
Connelly—she writes her most fascinat- 
ing study. Never, perhaps, has the com- 
plex story of the woman who may well 
emerge as our first national saint been 
interpreted with more sympathetic un- 
derstanding. The rest of the “quartet” 
include the ever lovable Thérése of 
Lisieux, whose Little Way leads even 
the “average” man and woman to sanc- 
tity—and those earlier saints “in the 
grand manner, complete with visions, 
ecstasies, and almost inhuman _pen- 
ances,” Catherine of Genoa and Rose 
of Lima. Of the former, Miss Kaye-Smith 
paints a rich and rewarding portrait— 
with the latter she does her difficult 
best. It was not too happy an in- 
clusion, since Rose belonged so essen- 
tially to her own time and place. But 
with the question of certain saintly ex- 
cesses, and other problems facing the 
modern reader, the author deals with 
admirable candor and devotion in her 
supplementary Notes on the Nature of 
Sanctity. 





S. Kaye Smith 


KATHERINE BREGY. 


IN PLACE OF FEAR 


By Aneurin Bevan. 213 pages. 


Simon & Schuster. $3.00 
“Nye” Bevan is the stormy left-wing 
leader in Britain’s Labor Party. As a 


powerful political figure and a possible 
Prime Minister, he claims our attention 
in this statement of his ideas. His 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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ideas, let it be said at once, can be 
summed up in one word: Socialism. 
By his own admission and by his atti- 
tudes it is clear that Bevan knows little 
beyond this subject. This fact is both 
a strength and a weakness in Bevan’s 
position. 

A Welsh coal miner in background 
and in early life, “Nye” has had little 
chance for formal education. “Insofar 
as I can be said to have had a political 
training at all, it has been in Marxism.” 
His book, In Place of Fear, is an argu- 
ment for state control, state planning, 
and state spending. Bevan would not 
abolish private property but subordinate 
it to the system of public ownership 
in a “mixed economy.” Capitalism, in 
his opinion, is merely a system of pri- 
vate values, with no concern for the 
national welfare. 

Two chapters are of special interest. 
In one, Bevan tells his experience in 


establishing socialized medicine in 
Britain. In the other, called “World 
Leadership,” he attacks American 


foreign policy as the wrong way to 
deal with Russia. Our military pro- 
gram, he says, is crippling the eco- 
nomic and social recovery which alone 
can check the Soviets. 

Bevan opposes his “Democratic So- 
cialism” to both Capitalism and Com- 
munism, and advocates it for all 
countries. He is scornful of all com- 
promise in this matter. In world affairs 
he has much to say against the Soviets, 
but the weak policy which he advocates 
toward Korea, Red China, and Ger- 
many suggests a softness in foreign 
policy that contrasts strangely with his 
violence at home. 

HASTINGS BLAKE. 


TRIAL BY TERROR 


By Paul Gallico. 
Knopf. 


299 pages. 
$3.00 


Escapism in literature 
is a curious thing. De- 
pendent for popular- 
ity upon the tension 
of the times, it often 
finds itself flourishing 
just when it is most 
difficult to achieve. A 
case in point is Paul 
Gallico’s Trial by Ter- 
ror, a straightforward cloak-and-dagger 
thriller that, as pure adventure, is both 
helped and hindered by the vividness 
with which it pictures the international 
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| | Outstanding new McMullen Books 








The new book by a distinguished 


editor, lecturer and reviewer 


JOHN S. KENNEDY 
Pleased to Meet You 


A delightful blend of humor and seriousness, in which 
Father Kennedy, formerly a contributing editor to The 
Sign, considers a wide variety of interesting topics— 
from baby-sitting to travel abroad. He also brings to 
life a gallery of fascinating personalities—imaginary, to 
be sure—but with characteristics all too recognizable. 
Father Kennedy knows how to tell a good story. He 
knows, too, how to drive home sound truths about life 
and living. You'll be pleased to meet him in PLEASED 


TO MEET YOU. 


$2.50 





The new book 
by the author of 
the highly acclaimed 
RECOLLECTION 


Kinshi 
nships 

By ANTONIN GILBERT SERTIL- 
LANGES, O. P. Translated by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi 
Monastery. The great Dominican 
thinker here writes on man’s rela- 
tion with God, with himself, and 
with his neighbor, in a series of 
short, inspiring spiritual reflections. 
Written in the same vein that 
brought Recollection widespread 
praise, this great new spiritual book 
brings home to the reader great 
truths in stirring language that 
everyone can understand and appre- 
ciate. Selection of Spiritual Book 
Associates: $2.95 











At your bookstore 
McMULLEN BOOKS, INC., 22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


A tonic book for a 
time of pessimism 
and unhappiness 


The Happy 


Crusaders 


Compiled by JAMES EDWARD 
TOBIN. Invigorating passages 
compiled from the works of writers 
who have stressed the happy side of 
the ascent of the mountain of life. 
Dr. Tobin’s selections range from 
the early Christian era to the pres- 
ent—including writings from St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Teresa, 
Dante, Cervantes, St. Thomas More, 
G. K. Chesterton, and Thomas Mer- 
ton—a triumphant song of pil- 
grims who knew their goal and the 
way to it. $2.50 
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strain on the face of present-day Europe. 

No melodramatic spy story of the old 
school, this suspenseful tale of an 
eleventh-hour attempt to free a con- 
demned American prisoner of the Hun- 
garian Communists backs up a slam- 
bang—and fairly obvious—story line with 
reasonably plausible characters, back- 
grounds that have the ring of authen- 
ticity, and situations that are all too 
credible if you’ve ever heard the names 
“Vogeler” or “Mindszenty.” 

The hostage, a headstrong newspaper- 
man caught sneaking into Budapest, 
undergoes severe (and lengthily de- 
tailed) mental torture at the hands of a 
psychiatrist who “had destroyed Minds- 
zenty’s mind,” the while his city-room 
pals comb Paris and Vienna for a Hun- 
garian mystery man through whom they 
hope to blackmail the captor and effect 
an exchange of prisoners. Obviously 
the high adventuring, which would be 
Mr. Gallico’s main objective, is evenly 
balanced, out of the dictates of realism, 
by a disturbing element. too close to 
truth for comfort and too packed with 
immediacy to remain in the _back- 
ground for which it surely was in- 
tended. 

Swift-paced and immensely readable, 
Trial by Terror is as entertaining as 
any spy story can hope to be today. If 
it isn’t wholly successful as escapism, 
it’s not the fault of the author, but of 
the times. 

CLARE POWERS. 


THE WORLD’S FIRST LOVE 


By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 285 pages. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50 


Although referred to 
as a lifc of the Blessed 
Virgin, Bishop Sheen’s 
latest book is not biog- 
raphy in the conven- 
tional sense. It is a 
“life” of Mary only in 
the sense that it high- 
lights the significant 2 , 

ae in her life and Bishop Sheen 

flashes from them every possible facet 
of meaning for modern ‘man. The syn- 
thesis is achieved through two aspects, 
The Woman the World Loves, and The 
World the Woman Loves, joiied by the 
unifying core of the prime importance 
of Mary in the redemptive plan. Ap- 
proaching the subject from all sides, 
turning it inside out and upside down, 
with analogies drawn from common 
experience, Bishop Sheen shows that de- 
votion to Mary cannot be separated 
from devotion to her Son; that if we 
lose her we cannot go to Him. 

This is not a book for a light, idle 
hour, but it is a book that will infect 
you with the author’s own tremendous 
love for Mary, even though you may not 
always follow the labyrinthine ways of 
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his tightly involuted reasoning. The in- 








pe fection is wonderfully contagious and 
an incurable. 
on Bishop Sheen s method is more akin 
un: to the pulpit than to the armchair; every 
mnt chapter is a sermon. There are some 
‘ith pages made dull by repetition; others 
ick. difficult by the leaps and bounds of a 
eta mind too agile for the average pedes- 
trian brain; some few irritating in their 
7 sentimentality. But mostly there are the 
— startling, brilliant things which linger: 
a fascinating chapter on Mary’s appeal 
oo to the Moslems through the devotion 
ms of Fatima; a compelling explanation of 
- why Christ refused to come down from 
es the cross; a remarkable analysis of the 
pet seven words of Our Lady as compared 
— to the Seven Last Words of Christ; and 
om finally there are some thrilling chapters | 
neu: on the role of woman in terms of the | 
_ Woman who is the hope of the world. | 
r- FORTUNATA CALIRI. 
= LET THERE BE BREAD 
to By Robert Brittain. 243 pages. 
‘ith Simon & Schuster. $3.00 
ck- Is overpopulation the cause of the 
in- 


world’s misery? Is population density 
: the cause of poverty in thickly settled 
ale, countries? 

Many view with alarm such state- 
ments as that of Lord John Boyd Orr 


sm, in his Preface: “Since 1900 th la- 1. a: x Ch io , 
of dia ok ay topos “eae jure We 3 aa er a ree ers 


about 50 per cent, from 1,608 millions 


a _- This man’s story is one 
of the great books of your lifetime 


inside report of the ALGER Hiss case—the chal- 














rs to increase at the same rate. it will | engin story of the 20th century's greatest | Reap ay qty 
reach 4,000 millions during the life- | struggle by one of the chief participants . . . the Only Ve of this 
time of our children.” violent conflict between the two irreconcilable amazing confession 

pes. Can the earth support such a popu- faiths of our time — Communism and Chris- has been serialized. 

ne SUktd AMM cessed an the ccieion ee tianjty—deumationd in the shattering ordeal | Sol Tei Ge tosh 
the countries of Asia. | of a man. 


Happily, Robert Brittain does not | 
fall into this category. Realizing the »  &ESS 
terrible reality of hunger for half the 
world’s people, nevertheless he believes 
that the earth could support four bil- 
lion inhabitants in decency and | ———— — 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
RANDOM HOUSE, N. ¥. 
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i another agricultural revolution. Actual Ple h ~~ ee : : 
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these areas, well known to the scien- our free, illustrated folder. Just Catal Mailed F 
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Significant Books 
THE ETERNAL PURPOSE 


By M. Philipon, O.P.—Modern 
man, having forgotten God, has 
lost his center of gravity; know- 
ing neither God nor himself, he 
does not know the meaning of 
life. In this work, Father Philipon 
attempts to re-educate and re- 
orient man by placing him in his 
true setting: the supernatural, the 
eternal. This he does by consider- 
ing life as faith and love, action 
and suffering; relating these as- 
pects to the eternal, he master- 
fully defines the true meaning of 
life—to live is to live on. 

$2.25 


SUFFERING WITH CKRIST 


An Anthology of the Writings 
of Abbot Marmion 


Compiled from Dom Columba 
Marmion’s major works as well as 
from his letters of spiritual direc- 
tion, these extracts contemplate 
Christ in His Person and in His 
work of redemption. Proceeding 
then to our share in that work as 
Christians, they probe multiform 
human misery and suffering, ex- 
plain the conditions for its pro- 
ductiveness through union with 
Christ, prepare us for death and 
preview our participation in 
Christ’s eternal glory. . 
$3.75 


OUR LADY’S FOOL 


By Maria Winowska—The inspir- 
ing biography of the _ great 
Franciscan priest, Father Maxi- 
milian Kolbe. In 1941, while im- 
prisoned in the hell-like concen- 
tration camp of Auschwitz, where 
men strove to dehumanize other 
men before killing them, he freely 
offered his life for a fellow pris- 
oner, wresting from his execu- 
tioners these words of amazment: 
“The like of this we have never 
seen!” Jllustrated 

$3.00 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 


Volume | 


An Introduction to the Study 
of Holy Scripture 


Published under the direction of 
A. Robert and A. Tricot—This 
first English translation of the 
famous Scriptural work Initia- 
tion Biblique was prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Edward P. 
Arbez, S. S., and Dr. Martin R. P. 
McGuire, both of Catholic Uni- 
versity. Collaborators include all 
the leading names in exegetical 
scholarship. It is an authoritative 
aid to Biblical study, describing 
the chief problems, outlining the 
present state of exegesis, and in- 
dicating the direction research is 
now taking. 

$5.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 

















approach to the complex network of 
moral, economic, political, and ideo- 
logical problems of population pressure. 

DORIS DUFFY BOYLE. 


GIANT IN THE WILDERNESS 


By Helene Magaret. 200 pages. 
Bruce. $3.50 
Fortunately, for her 


grateful readers, Dr. 
Magaret persists with 
what we hope is a de- 
termination to make 
materials available 
cencerning significant 
leaders whose spiritual 
ioneering in youth- 
ful pene hes con- Helene Magaret 
tributed to the substantial part of our 
real American heritage. 

Her most recent historical biography 
presents European-born Fr. Charles 
Nerinck, a refugee from the Province of 
Brabant, where he had refused to col- 
laborate in the religious suppression im- 
posed by the new French Republic on 
early nineteenth-century Netherlands. 
Arriving in the U.S. in 1804, he accepted 
from Bishop Carroll an assignment in 
Kentucky, where he was to spend most 
of the remainder of his life, building 
parishes, and where he was also to be- 
come the founder in this country of 





| the first women’s religious order not 


affliated with any European congrega- 
tion: The Sisters of Loretto, whose 
earliest home was the first convent of 
the American frontier. 

It is an unforgettable flesh-and-blood 
portrait which the author develops, and 
the secondary figures in the biography 
likewise emerge individualized and vital. 
The choice of the book’s title is both 
graphic and appropriate, for her priest- 
subject simultaneously reveals immense 
physical and spiritual stature, without 
which he could hardly have surmounted 
the almost endless series of obstacles 
that would have defeated a lesser man. 

This biography is a valuable addition 
to our growing Catholic Americana; it 
importantly gives us perspective that is 
especially timely at this very moment of 
U.S. history; and it reflects the author’s 
historical appreciation, tangible en- 
thusiasm, perceptive maturity, and her 
many literary gifts. 

ELISABETH MURPHY NYDEGGER. 


DYNAMICS OF THE FILM 


By Joseph & Harry Feldman. 
255 pages. 
$3.50 


The Feldman Brothers have made a 
unique contribution to the motion pic- 
ture art with their brilliant study of 
the technique and the varied elements 
which are combined in the making of 
a film. 


Hermitage House. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








Their contribution to the film library 
is a combination guidebook for pro- 
fessionals and textbook for students— 
filling both functions in admirable 
style. The student of the motion pic- 
ture will find it an invaluable aid in 
understanding the principles and func. 
tions of films, for the authors exhibit 
an impressive knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the factors involved in the crea- 
tion of a motion picture. 

Perhaps the book performs an even 
greater purpose in serving as a guide 
for those engaged in the actual pro- 
duction of motion pictures. Although 
the Feldmans have not worked in the 
studios, their fifteen years of intensive 
study and research have enabled them 
to develop a theory of the motion pic- 
ture art which is both logical and 
practicable. 

The film in its relationship to litera- 
ture and the theater; the emotional, 
philosophic, and technical aspects of 
movie-making; the place of speech and 
sound in the motion picture; the func- 
tions of director, writer, and editor in 
the creation of a simple shot and a 
completed movie are explored with 
thoroughness and rare insight. 

In declaring that their purpose is to 
take appreciation of the motion pic- 
ture art away from the cultists, the 
authors are making a long-needed and 
positive stand. Those of us who have 
been campaigning for better motion 
pictures and a wider audience under- 
standing of what constitutes a fine film 
find their book a most welcome and 
comprehensive addition to the film 
library. 

JERRY COTTER. 








Greek toe Him! 


> The British Ambassador walked 
briskly into the foyer of a mag- 
nificent Washington hotel and 
stopped for a moment to speak 
with one of the bright-buttoned 
page boys in the lobby. After he 
walked on, an assistant manager 
who had noted the incident. 
walked over to the boy and 
asked, “What did the Ambassa- 
dor want?” 

“I don’t know,” was the 
answer. “He couldn’t speak Eng- 
lish.” 

—Catholic Fireside 
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CHILD'S 
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“most popular book 
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Handy Size: 354” x 5” 
Bright Red Leatherette Binding 


80 Pages, 26 Full Color Pic- 
tures, Drawings on Nearly 
All the Rest. Simple Words; 
Large Clear Type. 


Prayers for the Mass, Con- 
fession and Communion, 


Morning & Night Prayers. 


For Children 
Up to 11 Years Old 
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THE SON OF 
ADAM WYNGATE 
By Mary O’Hara. 

McKay Co. 


440 pages. 
$3.75 


Every so often, in be- 
tween the _ tinseled 
amoralities of the Am- 
bers and the mortal 
despair of the Willie 
Lomans, a story comes 
along that evaluates 
the forces of good and 
evil sincerely, in the 
light of faith, as they 
buffet the human soul. Graham Greene, 
or Waugh, or Mauriac are perhaps the 
most prominent exponents of this theme. 
In The Son of Adam Wyngate, Mary 
O’Hara does a very commendable job 
on the spiritual novel, using a wife’s 
infidelity as the pivot. 

The particular problem of Bartholo- 
mew Wyngate, a minister descended 
from a long line of New England 
clergymen, would seem to be the diffi- 
cult experience of many Protestant mem- 
bers of the cloth—that is, the constant 
choosing, in little ways, between his 
family and his vocation to the Church. 
In Bart’s case, the conflict was an un- 
flagging source of anxiety. Like his 
father, a man of exquisitely scrupulous 
conscience, even mysticism, he had be- 
come acutely sensitized to the war of the 
flesh and the spirit; he lived at all times 
close to God. Once diverted from his 
devotion—as he was by the growing 
realization that his wife Louise and his 
brother Ramsey were lovers—he faced a 
physical and moral devastation that split 
him in two. 

With exceptional insight, Miss O’Hara 
re-creates’ the long-echoing  repercus- 
sions of sin as they must torment the 
truly good man. Only two people un- 
derstood Bart’s agony of soul as he 
struggled to reconcile his relationship 
with Louise—a wise priest friend, many 
of whose beliefs matched his own, and 
a young girl whom he had _ helped 
through an earlier personal tragedy. 
The price of his peace is high, but there 
is no attempt to take the easy way out 
here; it is strong and stark. In fact, it 
is extraordinary to find a contemporary 
writer as uncompromising in principle 
as this one. 

From the artistic standpoint the book 
is not perfect; rather wholesale pruning 
could be used effectively. But ethically 
it represents something of a triumph. 

LOIS SLADE. 








Mary O’Hara 


THE STRANGER 


By Malachy Carroll. 
Bruce. $2.75 
It would indeed be a pleasure to say 
that Mr. Carroll’s daring in making a 
defrocked priest the hero of The 
Stranger begot an excellent novel. 
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Father Lord’s 
new prayer book 
of devotions 
for Communion— 


CHRIST IN ME 


By Daniel A. Lord, S.]. 


Here is a different kind of prayer 
book to put new life and fervor 
into your Communion prayers! 
With 59 different prayers to 
choose from, you should be able 
to find a thanksgiving to fit your 
need every time you receive Holy 
Communion! 


Have you ever had “dry” periods in 
prayer when even after Communion 
your regular devotions seemed repeti- 
tious and lacking in meaning? Even 
great saints do. Father Lord wisely 
wrote these prayers to fit all types of 
people and to meet all types of 
circumstances. They vary in theme 
and mood so that from day to day you 
can choose the one that best fills 
your spiritual need. 

Also—you need carry only one 
book to Mass when you use Christ 
In Me because it includes the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass and the Propers 
for four of the most commonly used 
Masses. 

Order your copy of Christ In Me 
to inspire more worthy thanksgivings 
and added zeal in your daily or fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion. 

#27 Imitation Leather 
red edges, $2.75 
#37 Imitation Leather, 
git edges, $3.75 
#55 Genuine Leather, 
gold edges, $5.50 
Use the coupon below or see your 
prayer book dealer today! 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
206 BRUCE BLDG., MILWAUKEE, 1, WIS. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 





206 Bruce Building, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin | 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following copies | 
of Christ In Me: l 
.++.#27 at $2.75 ....#37 at $3.75 ....#55 at 5.50 | 
MAMBO. oe cccccccsccvccvcccccccvecesccesccesesesees 
DGATORB, 2.6 0:00 dinsc cee eicscs cndesionseseogeccesesesé | 
CHR ccccdccdccoccceevovescensesccccue Zone...... 
BUMS occ rcccscccvccncconccccccccssescecssvenesess 
8 6-52 
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THE 
CRY 
IS PEACE 


by Louts Budenz 


Here are the facts, brought fay 
by the former editor of the . “gn 
Worker, that prove pene “ 
Gitration has not been — 
America. Budenz not only — 
how the Communist — = 
inues to operate 

pracsomerere schools, a 
labor unions and churches, but o' 
lines the kind of g 
action he thinks can 

insure Americas ¢: 

peace and freedom. #4 


$3.75 





Roosevelt Foreign 


Policy 1933-194] 
by Charles Callan Tansill, 


Professor of Diplomatic History 
at Georgetown University 
Now read the true 
Oosevelt’s foreign i 
Policy as fe. 
vealed by the confidential files of 
the Department of State. . - Opened 
for the first time to historian Tansil] 
as a result of the effective Protest of 
the late Charles A. Beard. To quote 
Mr. Tansill: “... 7 have not been 
under any compulsion to write a 
Ww hitewash of the Roosevelt regime 
Ai and have told the Story 
as it developed from 
the examination of 
countless pages of 
diplomatic corres- 
Pondence.” 


704 pages, Index, 
$6.50 


Story about 


map Pour Bookstore. or Write 1 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 44, II! 





apparently a novice in handling the 
psychological theme, Mr. Carroll has 
quite a bit to learn. 

His purpose is to lay bare the an- 
guished mind of Michael Murray, a 
young Irish priest, who while working 
in the London slums had been trapped 
in a jewel theft. The thief had posed 
as a penitent to receive absolution from 
him. Bound to secrecy by the seal of 
the confessional, the priest unwillingly 
incriminates himself and is sent to 
prison. The story concerns his return 
to society, a dispirited and _ broken 
figure, reduced to eke out a living as a 
mill helper in his native Ireland. In 
the village he is known only as the 
Stranger. To the villagers, Mrs. Mc- 
Gough, with whom he boards, Nell, her 
kindly daughter, Father Sheridan, the 





parish priest, the widow Muldoon, 
‘whom he befriends, and her son 
|Tommy, he is a lovable person, “a 
|man,” they would say “with a cultured 
face, shadowed but not embittered.” 

The pages of this short novel—eleven 
chapters—sparkle with the Gaelic idiom 
vented by Mr. Carroll’s lesser charac- 
ters, but unfortunately he has wrapped 
an almost impenetrable shroud about 
the Stranger, waiting to remove it 
until the last few chapters. Bored by 
the suspense, the reader by then is un- 
able to feel the young priest’s near 
despair, his shrinking into the ‘“dark- 
ness” because it is kind, nameless, and 
formless, and “you could be unknown 
in the darkness; you could take your 
secret with you and leave the people 
for whom you had become a scandal 
and a stumbling block.” 

Mr. Carroll writes in a lilting prose 
that often rises to sheer poetry which 
helps sustain the interest through the 
barren patches. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 





DUVEEN 
| By S. N. Behrman. 302 pages. 
Random House. $3.50 


| Joseph Duveen,-who died in 1939 at 
| the age of sixty-nine as Lord Duveen 
| of Millbank, was one of the most storied 
of the art dealers of the past fifty years. 
|He dealt almost exclusively in Old 
| Masters, which he brokered at astro- 
/nomical prices to such clients as An- 
drew Mellon, J. P. Morgan, Jules 
Bache, H. E. Huntington, Henry Clay 
Frick, Samuel H. Kress, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, and Andrew Carnegie. 
The list reads like a roster of American 
millionaires. 

Indeed, Duveen operated his business 
on the simple principle that Europe 
contained lots of art, while the United 
States contained lots of millionaires. 
Duveen brought the two together to his 
own profit. He became, in the end, an 
expert in prying millions out of the 


| 
| 





rich, while tutoring them in the great- 
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ness of the art they were acquiring, 
Duveen conferred the trappings of cul- 
ture on his clients. As Behrman points 
out: “The millionaires of the Duveen 
Era were all dressed up, but they really 
had no place to go. Duveen supplied a 
favored few of them with a destina- 
tion.” That, of course, was the owner- 
ship of great works of art. 

Mr. Behrman, who is perhaps better 
known as a dramatist than as a biog- 
rapher, has done a delightful job with 
Duveen. The art dealer was as fabulous 
as his millionaires; almost everything he 
did was on a grand scale—his purchases, 
his sales approaches, his Fifth Avenue 
gallery. And with these materials Mr, 
Behrman has had a marvelous time re- 
creating a strange and wonderful world, 
In seemingly effortless fashion he tells 
Duveen’s complicated story, from which 
the British lord emerges no more tar- 
nished than his millionaires’ gold. It’s 
as pleasurable a bit of fluff as has come 
along in some time. 


ALDEN WHITMAN, 


FARAWAY THE SPRING 
242 pages. 
$2.75 


By Richard Hagopian. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Faraway the Spring is 
a compassionate story 
about Armenian life 
in America. The Din- 
jyan family live in a 
tenement in Chelsea, 
near Boston. Though 
deeply conditioned by 
poverty and _ = sordid- 
ness, they have not lost 
their humanity or forgotten what hap- 
piness, especially happiness within the 
family, should be. But to see the root 
cause of unhappiness is one thing, to 
overcome it is another matter altogether, 
and, for this reason, the narrative seems 
static. There is no suspense, not enough 
detail to make the story cleave to the 
emotions. 

Setrak Dinjyan turns to drink to for- 
get his sorrows and his sense of guilt be- 
cause he has been the cause of his son’s 
lameness; even so, he thinks the family 
might have been happy had it not been 
for what he considers the dubious gift 
of free will, and so at regular intervals 
he comes home early, throws his un- 
opened lunch on the table, and settles 
down to gloom. Even a fancy shoe- 
stitcher cannot do this often, and so 
even the children dread the day when 
his unemployment will be permanent. 
His wife, Maryann, who still has traces 
of beauty and vitality, knows there is 
nothing she can do to protect her chil- 
dren or to change their lot, yet she 
never wholly gives up or admits defeat. 

There have been many similar stories 
of racial groups in America, but most 
of them lay the blame on society or 
give themselves up to naturalistic de- 
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scription. Avoiding these pitfalls, Hago- 
pian really explores his subject. It is 
not the business of the novelist to lay 
the blame, but to give his characters 
freedom to discover the meaning of life 
for themselves. A stranger has left Setrak 
a substantial gift of money, and as he 
and his friend raise their glasses in 
thankfulness, he says, ““To the stranger.” 
. “God will not forget what you have 
done. May He close the door softly . . .” 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 





SHORT NOTICES 





CHRISTOPHER’S TALKS TO CATH- 
OLIC PARENTS. By David L. Green- 
stock. 274 pages. Templegate. $3.75. 
The idealism characteristic of a_bal- 
anced Catholic parent is centered in his 
children rather than in himself. His own 
chief earthly goal has been achieved in 
making a home and begetting a family. 
From that point on, his concern is for 
the successful rearing of the begotten. 
Many parents want to do all they can 
for their children but lack ideas about 
what to do. Father Greenstock steps up 
and tells them in these Christopher’s 
Talks to Catholic Parents. He tells 
them practically everything—from how 
to train a little boy to wash behind 
his ears to how to prevent a_ bobby- 
soxer from swooning at the product of 
some tortured larynx. Parents will be 
surprised at the absence of that faint 
scent of sacerdotal academics which 
usually attaches to priestly efforts in 
this field. And they will be grateful for 
having found an excellent idea-man to 
inspire their parental zeal. 


THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST. By Most 
Reverend John C. Heenan. 243 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.75. Solid constructive 
criticism is always a healthy lubricant 
of any profession or state of life. And 
the priesthood is no exception. In this 
book, the author leaves no stone un- 
turned in his efforts to clarify and vital- 
ize the relationship between the people 
and their spiritual Fathers, the conse- 
crated priests of God. Bishop Heenan 
addresses his remarks more to the 
secular clergy than to the religious, but 
any priest with the cura animarum obli- 
gating him can and should read this 
book. In a very readable style, it is 
written especially for our age wherein 
there is an ever-widening cleavage be- 
tween the priests and their people. 
Bishop Heenan stresses the importance 
of the priest’s knees in the development 
of his spiritual life, but he also states 
that the priest’s feet are of equal im- 
portance in his pastoral life. 


IN THE BALANCE. By Winston 
Churchill. 456 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
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$5.00. Posterity will certainly have a 
plethora of data on Great Britain’s 
Prime Minister. While his memoirs 
are still coming off the press, we now 
have in this book a collection of his 
speeches made in 1949 and 1950. To 
hear a good speech is a pleasure, but to 
read a collection is usually disappoint- 
ing. Some of the talks are ephemeral in 
nature and repetitious, but all bear the 
impress of a vigorous intellect and un- 
mistakable style. It is a tribute to Mr. 
Churchill’s eloquence that this collec- 
tion contains much that remains stimu- 
lating and profitable. 

Englishmen as well as Americans dif- 
fer sharply on many vital matters and 
the most valuable function of this book 
is to emphasize such divergent views. 


A CHANCE TO LIVE. By John P. Car- 
roll-Abbing. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00. Thousands of Americans of all 
creeds have known and have helped the 
great work of youth rehabilitation done 
by Monsignor Carroll-Abbing in Italy. 
In this slim volume, we have that story 
in his own eloquent words. An _Irish- 
man, like his great and saintly proto- 
type, Father Flanagan, Msgr. Carroll- 
Abbing was resident in Rome during 
and immediately after the war. The 
sight of thousands of lost and destitute 
boys in the unspeakably filthy and 
vice-ridden slums of Rome, among 
the worst in the world, horrified him. 
He did something about it. He founded 
Italian Boy’s Town and a Boy’s Repub- 
lic that are, thanks to generous Ameri- 
can help, flourishing and doing a tre- 
mendous work. This is an inspiring 
story. 


THE VOICE OF THE IRISH. By 
Blanche M. Kelly. 340 pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $4.25. An outline of Gaelic 
poetry and prose in relation to Ireland’s 
feverish history forms the bulk of Dr. 
Kelly’s fascinating book, and offers the 
perspective necessary to an ordered view 
of its modern and contemporary writ- 
ing. 

Necessarily brief, she offers an analysis 
of the most important items of the 
country’s staggeringly voluminous liter- 
ary output from the pre-Christian 
legends through Sean O’Casey, Liam 
O’Flaherty, and Sean O’Faolain. 

Valuable as a text, it will also interest 
the average reader, particularly in its 
chapter on the Abbey Theatre and the 
passages on James Joyce. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE IMMACU- 
LATE. By Jeremiah J. Smith, O.F.M., 
Cony. 69 pages. Conventual Franciscan 
Publications. $.25. Block 13, the death 
chamber of Oswiecim, one of the most 
horrible of all the German concentra- 
tion camps, witnessed the final glory of 
the saintly little conventual Franciscan, 
Father Maximilian Kolbe. It was here 
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CATHOLIC CAMP 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on 


FOR GIRLS 
private lake. All land sports, swimming, riding, 
dancing, dramatics, crafts. Junior and Senior 
groups. Private chapel on grounds. 35th year. 

Directors: 
Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. Lynch 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
A Lakeside Mountain Camp 


Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake. 100 mi. from N. Y. C. Modern buildings. 

Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. 
Excellent meals. Diversified activities—recreational 
and instructional. Mature professional staff. $400 
coneee, Catalog. Robt. 
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(Brena) Virginia 7- 3518 (Woodhaven), Directors: 
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CAMP NOTRE DAME 
New Hampshire 


BOYS—Ages 6 to 16—GIRLS 
NAMASCHAUG — Lake Spofford — 53rd Season 
$225 Season $130 Four Weeks 
SPRUCELAND — Granite Lake — 32nd Season 
$250 Season $140 Four Weeks 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at 
Each Camp — Physician in Attendance — Bal- 
anced Meals — Finest Equipment — Beautiful 

Waterfronts — Mature Supervision 
FREE Transportation Included for Both Camps. 
Boys Only — Fee Includes Camp Uniform, 
Laundry, Health and dAccident Insurance, 

For Booklet Write 
(Boys) JOHN E. — 
(Girls) MR. & MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre ak: 
Capitol Buildine, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840. If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
FOR CATHOLIC 


ADVENTURE “soys i215 


Unusual opportunity for small group camping trip, 

July 16—Aug 12, including Black Hills, Yellowstone, 

Glacier, Canadian Rockies. Hiking Mountain Trails, 

Exploring, Fishing, Swimming, Living in the Open. 

Reliable Seminarian Counselors. $200. All expenses. 
Further details 


FRANCIS SCHENK, 844 Center, Milford, Ohio 
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Keep little tolks in safe limits with NEW door 
and window gate. No screws or clamps - wedges 
securely bet door or window casings. Im- 
possible for children to dislodge, yet edult can 
move in a jiffy. Fits any door in your home. 
Only $4.95, postpaid. Order NOW or write 
for FREE descriptive date. 


Steven & Sons 3:40 
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to sociology than to any other form of 
human enterprise. What it notices most 
are elaborately organized efforts to al- 
leviate the more obvious forms of 
human misfortune. The American 
Apostolate is a group of eighteen essays 
providing the reader with a handy 
source of information concerning the 
history and objectives of the major 
Catholic contributions to improved 
American social life. 

Edited by Father Ward, it commemo- 
rates the achievements of American 
Catholics in such diversified social fields 
as labor, farming, family life, youth 
guidance, etc. 

Useful both for non-fiction reading 
interest and for library reference. 


A CATECHISM FOR ADULTS. By 
Rev. William J. Cogan. 128 pages. D. 
Farrell Co. $0.75. Everyone who is 
alert to opportunities for Catholic 
Action has been faced with a problem 
which this book neatly disposes of. The 
problem is: How can I notify an adult 
inquirer of the complete content of 
the. Catholic Faith, simply, with an 
economy of space, and with effective 


support from Scripture? Most important | 


in a short volume of instruction for 
adults is the architecture of the work. 
It can jumble material into a confused 
mass which leaves the burden of organ- 
ization up to the reader, or it can pre- 
sent that material in a natural, facilely 
related fashion which aids both the 
reason and the memory. Such a book is 
this Catechism for Aduits. It can be 
handed to an inquirer with the assur- 
ance that he will obtain from it a com- 
plete lay-understanding of the Faith 
with a minimum of effort. 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE. By 
Ernest Havermann and Patricia Salter 





West. 277 pages. Harcourt, Brace. | 
$4.00. No institution in America has | 


hatched so many fads or inspired so 
many corny cracks as college. A lot of 
people, while enjoying the whacky 
brand of humor connoted by the cam- 
pus, would like to know exactly what 
kind of mark it leaves on its victim. 
This book will help them find out. 
Starting as a survey of readership for 
Time magazine, the survey-material was 
analyzed by Dr. West. Mr. Havermann, 
a staff member of Life magazine, pro- 
vided the literary fixings and prepared 
the final manuscript. Classifying grads 
in every which way, from where they 
came from to the likelihood of their 
joining the volunteer fire department, 
it offers more information than the aver- 
age reader will ever need about that 
one-sixth of the population which sub- 
jects itself to an academic simonizing in 
some hall of learning. Valuable for any- 
one whose  interests—commercial or 
otherwise—can be advanced by a survey 
of A.B.’s and over. 
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A new and original approach to the devotion 
of the Sacred Heart 
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The Virgin Mary 


By JEAN GUITTON. A forthright, warm, and deeply 
spiritual book on the “human and historical” Mary and 
the Mary of dogma and piety. “I wish that every Christian 
could read it. Every word is helpful.”—Fulton Oursler. 
May Selection, Spiritual Book Associates...........$2.75 


One Shepherd 


By CHARLES BOYER, S. J. Foreword by REV. JOHN 
LaFARGE, S.J. An up-to-date, candid, and comprehen- 
sive statement on the question of Church Unity as it 
pertains to the Eastern Churches, Anglicanism, and 
Protestantism, by the president of UNITAS. It is definite, 
constructive, compassionate, and a concise source of in- 
formation on many confused issues.............-$2.00 


The Government of 
the Catholic Church 


By ELIZABETH M. LYNSKEY, Ph.D. Introduction by 
JOHN J. MENG, Ph.D. Foreword by GEORGE N. 
SHUSTER, Ph.D., LL.D., President, Hunter College. This 
timely and authoritative book gives all the necessary 
principles and facts for a clear and accurate understand- 
ing of the structure of the Catholic Church from top to 
bottom. It is clear, detailed, absorbing to read, a perma- 
nent reference book, and an invaluable source book for 
dispelling the prevalent misinformation and misunder- 
standing concerning the nature of the Church...... $2.00 


Saint Thérése and Suffering 


By ABBE ANDRE COMBES. The final volume in Abbé 
Combes’ widely acclaimed trilogy on the sanctity of 
St. Thérése. It discusses that facet of the Saint’s life 
which most accounts for her appeal in the present 
day ... an analytical study not only for scholars 
but also for the laity. In the same series: The 
Spirituality of St. Thérése: The Heart of St. 
BOVE. ose bcdsdecsesects Perrrre 


At your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX 
by Joseph Buckley, S.M. 


A correct attitude towards sex for parents so that they can explain general 
principles that may help their children solve moral problems associated with sex. 
Recommended to all who are charged with the responsibility of sex education. 
Foreword by Archbishop Joseph Rummel...........cccccccecceees $3.50 


MANY are ONE 


by Leo J. Trese 


A popularly written book that explores the rich meanings of the social nature of 
the Catholic faith. 


Awaken to the richness of life in the Catholic Church............... $2.00 


at your bookstore 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 21 W. Superior Chicago 10, Illinois 
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MAKE YOUR 
MARRIAGE HAPPY 


(Continued from page 9) 
perfect? Who is? We have no right 


-to expect immediate, continuous, and 


perfect happiness on earth or in any 
state of life. God did not promise it, 
Indeed, He withheld it from us to the 
end that we gather greater happiness 
as we go through life by improving 
ourselves in our relations with others, 

True, a husband who cannot or will 
not recognize and control his faults is 
a great cross for any woman to bear, 
but he may be, in God’s providence, 
the very means of saving her immortal 
soul. Who can say? But wife and hus- 
band must keep close to God to achieve 
that happiness and security together. 

Here I have in mind a woman who 
once called for no other purpose than 
to relate her husband’s faults, one by 
one. To her he was the embodiment 
of all evil. I couldn’t calm her. Had 
she discussed the matter with her pas- 
tor, I inquired. That touched her off 
on another long. tirade on how the 
pastor could do nothing with her 
husband. Had she prayed? No, indeed! 
The woman informed me that she was 
“mad at God.” She was through with 
prayer, because she had tried it and 
God had done nothing to repair her 
husband’s faults. This attitude is so 
typical of those who demand that God 
answer their prayers according to the 
way they want them answered, instead 
of accepting with humility the sacrifice 
demanded by the situation. 

A happy home requires knowledge of 
where we came from, where we are 
going, and the purpose of our life. 
“Why did God make you?” is one of 
the first questions in our catechism, 
and the answer always is the same. 
“God made me to know Him, to love 


| Him and to serve Him in this world, 
| and to be happy with Him forever in 


the next.” To do that, in marriage 
and out, is to live a richly endowed and 
fruitful life. It makes unimportant the 
particular cross we bear. 

A happy home is the nearest approach 
to heaven on earth. It comes to those 
who have faith in God, who, in that 
faith and in prayer, wisely select a 
partner with whom to live in charity, 
love, harmony, and success, not for 
material reward or power, but in a 
realization that we are on earth to live 
a useful life in accordance with the 
will of God. With that equipment, in 
that spirit, troubles and difficulties of 
married life dissolve in the examina- 
tion of our consciences and in the 
resolve no longer to commit the sins 
that led to our unhappiness. These 
are, in marriage as in any state, the 
seven deadly sins, but the remedy for 
them is so simple, namely the practice 
of the corresponding virtues. 
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FATHER THIBADEAUX’ 
VICTORY 


(Continued from page 43) 


church of Saint James on that Easter 
morning I knew that Father Thiba- 
deaux would go. 

No one moved as Father, gently and 
with reverence, took off the white 
chasuble. “My yoke is sweet and my 
burden light.” Then the stole, that 
cord with which his Lord was bound. 
The maniple, cincture, alb, and amice 
were removed with dignity and no one 
spoke. Then Father spoke clearly to 
the river men from the altar. “Mes 
enfants,” he said “Attendez-moi!” He 
spoke as if they were alone in the 
church. He knelt then at the foot of 
the altar and prayed, and although he 
made no sound I knew that he was 
praying for the people in that church, 
and for the children, and for all men 
of good will, and for the souls of the 
dead, and that we might all come back 
from wherever we might have wan- 
dered. Then he came down from the 
altar and walked out of the church 
of Saint James and went away with 
those unshaven, spruce-smelling, holy 
men in their old truck. It backfired 
down the hill and out of sight around 
the curve where the mountain comes 
down to the river, 
him again. 


IV 


E Venagy is a new priest at Saint James’ 

now, a 
says, we are once again solvent. I 
care for the gardens and order the 
candles and sweep the church. He has 
successfully operated many functions 
which have brought us revenue and 
backing. Mr. Morehouse again manipu- 
lates our resources, and Mrs. Cashman 
and her fat daughters come every 
Saturday with lovely flowers for the 
altar and Mrs. Walsh again plays the 
organ and recruits the choir as she 
wishes. 

Sometimes I think of a pan of eggs 
left on the rectory steps in the mists 
of an autumn morning, or a bundle 
of red maple leaves, or of the gaiety 
and joy which people can never be- 
lieve that poverty can possess. And I 
think of my good Father Thibadeaux 
and wonder where he may be and what 
he may be doing, but I do not wonder 
long. I know that wherever he may 
be his hand is calloused in work for 
God’s poor and his gentle voice is 
raised in the cause of holy charity, and 
I am at peace, for I was a friend and 
helper of Father Thibadeaux. I am 
‘an old man and the winds blow cold 
upon these mountains when winter 
comes. 


June, 1952 
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() Start a Hobby or Profit Business 2 
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prents selling our line of Holy we 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 
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Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME 


Tyngsboro-on-the-Merrimack, Mass. 


| Resident and Day School for Girls. Elementary 
and High School Depts. Conducted by Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur. 


Address: SISTER SUPERIOR, 
| Academy of Notre Dame, Tyngsboro, Mass, 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 


tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A, and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 


Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor 
will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Al- 
mighty God. It is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which 
are promoting His Kingdom upon 
earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements for 
His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have 
helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 
possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, 
and for the support of those laboring 
in fields afar, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last 
will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, . -_ 
OF nko soe onnanme+eanannsaee ( 
dollars, and I further direct that any 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. 


THE SG 


Union City 
New Jersey 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 

















MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
prose building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
italog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 7 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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GOOD SOUNSs COLLESE 
WHITE PLAIN YORK 
Westchester ioe 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 














CARDINAL FARLEY 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Rhinecliff, New York. High School conducted 
by the Christian Brothers of Ireland, ac- 
credited by New York State Board of Re- 
gents; located on a 900-acre estate on the 
scenic Hudson; 7th and 8th grades and four 
years of High School ; ROTC (55-NDA). 
For further information write the Principal, 


Rev. Bro. W. B. Dowling. 


LASALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military — under direction 
of Christian Brothers. 


oe Drepa- 
ration. Grades 8-12. Small 
B.0.T.C. Beautiful 170 a 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York city. 
For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 

















OUR LADY OF MERCY 
ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Affiliated with the State University. 
Grades 7 through 12. 

School buses leave from Jamaica, 
Hempstead, Great Neck, and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at 
Syosset. School Session 10 a.m.- 
3:45 p.m. 

Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 
Fordham Campus Division—Fordham Road, 
New York 58, N. Y 
Fordham College of Arts and Sciences ; 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ; 
College of Pharmacy; School of Busi- 

ness. 


Special Courses: Radio, Television, 
Dramatics, Journalism, Russian Studies 
City Hall Division, 302 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


School of Bducation, School of Adult 
_— School of Law, School of 


Social Service ser g 134 East 39 St., 
New York 1 
School of Social Service 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


City soa Division (Evening)—June 
16-August 8 
Campus Division—July 7-August 14 


Catalogues of Each School Sent on Request 














Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 








ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A pO agg Baer for oe in an ideal country 
tary and High School. Ac- 
credited by N. Y. State Regents. 


Sister Principal, Broadiea Hall, Saas N.Y. 
Telephone: Goshen 476 














Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo 
Lake. College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, a Char- 
acter Guidance, Social Training. Charte 
Regents. Accredited by Middle States Setidee 


Grades 7-12. 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Cc d by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
4 sjor sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Box H, Baltimore 29, aansommind 


IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer or terminal 
purses. Stromg core in liberal arts. Home economics, 
‘ness, art, music (harp, organ, voice). Social, educa- 
and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. 
and day students. Fireproof dorm. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department 8, Washington 16, D. C. 








Resident 





CGLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the 
H Education of Women. Conducted the 
ool Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional ad- 
ntages. 


FOR ron erion f 
THE REGI 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory Schoo! in U. S. 
Founded 1789 by the —_ Fathers. Boys—grades 7-12, 
Fally Limited t. Supervised study. 
93-acre campus 5 miles from Nation’s Capital. Rifle 
range, 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Hobby shop. Write 
for catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. 




















Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 


Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 
Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 


resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
—— Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, hy yg 


Conducted by the 
fase of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. ree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
pate Tra by the 
Accredited 





Association of , AE Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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Social Work Out of Balance 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have just finished reading Mr. Milton 
Lomask’s recent article, “Social Work Out 
of Balance.” I work for a Catholic agency 
and think that my co-workers and I are 
members of the minority group which he 
refers to as being exceptional in the field 
of social work today. 

I agree with some of the things he says 
in his article. But, at the same time, I am 
somewhat concerned that he would high- 
light the “negative” and that it would be 
printed in a Catholic magazine read by 
so many. Such an article may form atti- 
tudes in individuals which will harm the 
common good rather than have the effect 
which you undoubtedly wished. 

In my experience in working with social 
workers of other agencies, I find that 
many of them are not trying to expand 
their services, but instead are greatly con- 
cerned about not being able to serve the 
number of individuals who are asking for 
help. The very core of good case-work 
rests on the fundamental principle of self- 
determination, and “client-centered” social 
work can only help the individual to help 
himself. In his article, Mr. Lomask as- 
sumes that social workers are intent upon 
becoming indispensable. 

If through our service we feel that we 
have increased dependency rather than 
help the person to maturity, we consider 
that we have done an injustice to the 
person. Should he interview a number of 
workers I believe he would find that they 
agree to this. At the same time, we feel 
an obligation to clothe the naked, feed 
the hungry, and shelter the homeless. In 
a society where life has become so complex 
that his neighbor no longer feels a re- 
sponsibility for man and the family, no 
longer holds to the keeping of his brother, 
private groups have to assume this re- 
sponsibility. Of course, if we do not carry 
our responsibility then the government 
has the obligation to do so. 

Miss HELEN McDANIEL 
CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have read and re-read the article by 
Mr. Lomask in the March, 1952, number of 
THE SicN, entitled, “Social Work Out of 
Balance.” I feel deeply concerned about 
both its content and what appears to me 
to be its essentially negative approach. 

Mr. Lomask’s statement, “As scientists 
who have lost sight of their purpose, 
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American social workers feel justified in 
constantly expanding. To do this, they 
must impose their assistance on an ever 
increasing number of people,” is definitely 
not in line with either the philosophy or 
practice of social work. A fundamental 
principle taught to all students in schools 
of social work and constantly emphasized 
in the practice of all social workers is that 
the imposition of help or service never 
helps anyone and that the social worker 
who takes over and does for another what 
they could do for themselves is neither 
carrying out the spirit nor using the 
methods accepted by the profession. 
Social workers are taught the worth of the 
individual and the dignity of the human 
person, and helped to develop skills in 
so relating to people that their strengths 
and values are accredited and sustained. 

Mr. Lomask is frightened to find that 
social workers are “gratified” by the 
spread in the understanding and use of 
social workers. I suppose there are still 
some doctors who fear the spread of public 
health programs, failing to recognize the 
importance of the development of pre- 
ventative programs, as well as the boon 
to mankind such programs have proved 
to be as they have helped in detecting 
trouble spots. Such medical men are, I 
think, pretty outdated. We social workers 
know we have much to learn and we also 
have a certain sense of modesty about 
accepting the fact that many problems 
will always be beyond the scope of our 
skill or function. At the same time, thanks 
to the contributions of science, which we 
have found and integrated into our prac- 
tice, we are beginning to have some 
soundly based convictions as to the value 
of our services. We have, thank God, 
moved away from the Lady Bountiful 
period, which incidentally was in essence 
an imposed beneficence carried out pri- 
marily for the personal satisfaction of the 
Lady (or her counterpart). 

MIRIAM McCAFFERY 

ASSOCIATE Pror. OF SocIAL Work, 
New York, N. Y. 


**Legacy”” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have just finished reading the story 
titled: “Legacy,” by Jean Fischer in the 
April issue of THe Sicn. I just had to write 
and tell you how beautiful I think this 
story is. When I read the letter Holly 
Jenkins wrote to the little girl it brought 
tears to my eyes. This story was written 
in such a human way that I believe Jean 
Fischer should receive special commenda- 
tion for it. And to you, the editors, three 
cheers for selecting it to be printed in 
THE SIGN. 

Mary THERESA KosIEk 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Skeptic Pleased 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I took a one year’s subscription to THE 
Sicn reluctantly and with a feeling of res- 
ervation and skepticism as to what the 
magazine would be like. I have now had 
the pleasure of reading twelve issues and 
can truthfully say that I have enjoyed 
every one of them. 


June, 1952 








Phone: Malvern 2201 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants ¢ the a Heart of Mary 


Accredi 
— Arts, Sciences, Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Music, Home Economics, High School Teacher's 
ica 


Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 
View-book on Request 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


Cable: Marimmac 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE © SCRANTON, PA. 


College for Women. Conducted the 
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Information: Address Registrar, Box S. 


RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 
@ Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre-school 
through high school for girls. Boarding and day. College 





Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. 8, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, P 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
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Conducted by jes of Chari 
ing to B.A., 


Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
= ne bey Seat Education, es Ad tibrary Science Music, and 
e Good Sa : a four-year course leeds te degen ot 
ay of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technolog 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. gr OHIO 
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SIENA HEIGHTS .Azniex, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Backelo bags Conducted by Sisters of 8t. 


in Arts, Science, Phil 
lucation ; my, —28, -- 4. 


Opno’ 
Beautiful ‘Dalidings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academio, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 








* GILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


a we of the North Central Association of san 
ae oe. Cond: The Brothers of Holy 
» Notre Dame, ind. Situated in the efetaocsane 


Chopin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoyi 
ties afforded the city’s libraries ga bo 
and museums, Distinctive rural-home a ere. 
133 acre ca ucational, cultural, and physical 
pe programs. Fully accredited four yeor col 
course red. Classes limited to 16 
resents. rother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C., Head = 


master. 








2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
College Preparatory 


LADYWO00 and High School 


@ Girls develop ocoater | poise in healthful, home- 
like atmosphere. Residen a day school. Grades 8-12. 
Accredited, —_ A 250-acre estate, dis- 
tinctive buildings. . Outdoor sports, concerts, leo- 
tures, clubs. Catalon. 


Condasted, by Gistere of Geint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
—Sisters of Providen 


Sister coin, Box S, Ladywood School 
Indianapolis 44, Ind. 


St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 





Address: The Registrar 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
ond MILITARY ACADEMY 


awl ~ Ry. and a idiees school. ROTC Honor 

Wheel. uildings. ne Ree | by *the 

——— : anete Fathers. Rates very reca- 
e. 


Write for Bulletin, Office of the Dean, 











St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








Saint Mary-ot- the-Woods 


commerce, secretarial, 
training, and radio. eutifal be buildings, 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
Box A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 

thru th school. State accredited. 
feaiviawel small instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. for catalog. 
APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 











MORRIS SCHOOL 
Office 137, Searcy, A 
"‘< fname HBA by the Franciscan 
ro 
foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
— "Modern —y buildings including a lerge 
og gh Hy *- t 
Fialecn tary grades fifth and sixth. 
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WANTED sewetry | 


We buy old or broken jewelry, Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches. 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, ete. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information, 


ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





Tops—Plywood—Masonite 
: Plastic 


Folding Chairs 
Steel and Wood 
and’ Children Card Tables 
Write Dept. S 


WAL-MAR CORPORATION 
507 N. Wolcott Ave. Chicago 22, Ul. 












further information. 


Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





_ THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


All others 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ill. 








BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have finished grammar school 
or higher grades may apply to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 














“Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 


Congregation of Home Mis- 
sionaries, nurse the sick, 
are employed in other trades 
and clerical works, invite 
young men 16 to 45 to 
enter their ranks. Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 


St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Missouri 




















Lack of funds no obstacle. 


novitiate. 


“THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in 
this country or in the foreign missions, according to their choice. 


8th graders and high schoo! students should apply for minor 
seminary. College and university students may apply for clerical 


Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become 
priests, but feel called to the Religious Life, are invited to join the 
Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer and 
work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 











PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


P. 0. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
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Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 









I am a social worker by profession 
and supervise adolescent boys both in in- 
stitutions and foster homes and honestly 
believe that your magazine is one of the 
best Catholic periodicals that could be 
placed in the hands of this age group. 

Grorce P. LEGNARD 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sex Instruction 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In reference to the outstanding article, 
“Your Child and Sex,” by Robert Oden- 
wald, M.D., may I ask you if there is a 
published book or pamphlet, and its name, 
written by a Catholic, on the “Explanation 
of the facts of life.” 

M. M. M. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Epitor’s Note: The following is a list of 
excellent books and pamphlets: 
Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy, by 
Urban H. Fleege. Bruce Publishing Co., 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sex Psychology in Education, by Allers and 
Rahmers. B. Herder Book Co., 17 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 

Training the Adolescent, by Raphael C. 
McCarthy, Bruce Publishing Co. 

The Adolescent: His Development and 
Major Problems, by Henry Schumacher. 
Catholic Conference on Family Life, 
N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Toddler & Sex, Barclay Street Insti- 
tute of Catholic Action, 16 Barclay St., 
New York. 

Mother’s Little Helper, Marian Mothers, 
4507 N. Clark St., Chicago, 40, Ill. 30¢ 
Some Notes for the Guidance of Parents, 
Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, 8, Mo. $2.00. 

Modern Youth & Chastity, Queen’s Work, 
25¢. 

What Parents Should Tell Their Little 
Ones on Sex, Radio Replies Press, 500 
Robert St., St. Paul, 1, Minn. 15¢. 
Growing Up, Benziger Bros., 68 Barclay 
St., New York. 60¢. 

The Difficult Commandment, Kenedy & 
Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York. 


Booster 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

My pet peeve is the savant who writes to 
decry your inappropriate—as he inevitably 
points out—comments on anything not 
strictly and wholly “religious” in essence. If 
you listened to him, you couldn’t express 
an opinion on the weather! 

Keep up the good work on the timely 
topics in “Current Fact and Comment.” 
They're certainly thougi-provokers, to say 
the least. 

Ray O. Watts 
Detroit, MICH. 


Stage and Screen 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Permit me to express my thanks to Jerry 
Cotter for his excellent Stage and Screen 
column. This column is a valuable con- 
tribution to THE SIGN because it is interest- 
ing and informative and provides a guide 
for those movies and plays that are worth- 
while. Mr. Cotter proves that reader :in- 
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terest can be maintained without stooping 
to the sordid details of Hollywood or Broad- 
way, which unfortunately make up the 
bulk of so many stage and screen plays. 

MARTHA TORISKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Spain 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

The tone of your magazine is more 
representative of the partisan politician or 
a Paul Blanshard than the representative 
of Christian love and understanding. You 
seem to forget that the cause of Christ 
cannot be advanced by the methods of the 
lobbyist, the picket, politician, and authori- 
tarian censor. Your support of the Spanish 
dictatorship, like that of many Catholics 
for Senator McCarthy, reveals an appalling 
lack of vision. 

If we Catholics are going to escape the 
charges of narrowness, reaction, Fascism, 
etc., we must learn that our partisanship is 
as ugly as all other forms of partisanship. 
Certainly, to support a man like McCarthy 
whose tactics are so obviously unchristian 
and debased is to debase our own stand and 
make a mockery of our claim as followers 
of the true form of Christianity. We must 
keep in mind that when the dignity and 
freedom of any man are debased, all men 
are debased. 

As to Spain, it must be remembered that 
the Church needs freedom and it is her 
right to demand it, but she cannot identify 
herself with a totalitarian state simply be- 
cause its government happens to be in 
Catholic hands without assuming the re- 
sponsibility for the dissentient populations 
oppressed by that government. 

James H. SHERRIER 
Irvington, New York 


Mixed Marriages 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

May I offer this view of marriage be- 
tween Catholics to the writers of the many 
letters contained in your March issue. 

The joining of two Catholics in the 
Sacrament of Matrimony is one of the 
most beautiful events on earth. Hence- 
forth these two people shall cling together, 
shall be as one, not in the unity of their 
bodies, but in that exalted, unearthly 
union of souls. Each brings to marriage 
the fullness of the supernatural life grow- 
ing within their souls; each separately 
lives in Christ. And now in Matrimony 
it is through this same Christ, following 
the mutual donation of all that they have 
and possess, that their lives become per- 
fectly one. 

It is so important that each party to 
the marriage bond live in the fullness 
of Christ so that both may give and 
receive Christ in this Sacrament. Other- 
wise, there cannot be that perfect and 
mutual offering of self, there cannot be a 
bond perfect in supernatural love. To live 
in Christ, to love in Christ! How different 
it is when love is vivified with the super- 
natural power of grace! Then is love truly 
Christlike, seeking not itself, but only to 
give and be spent for the beloved. Love 
that is not rooted in Christ and in His 
grace must necessarily be a purely natural 
love that seeks not to give but to possess, 
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GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
Graymoor 3, Garrison, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to [] Priesthood [1] Brotherhood. 


on PE OLE ER TET Tee MEE. 6000000 
PDDTEEE an ciciriicicccccccnccie veceaecedoces 
og yeretierryrrerrrere STATE.......--.. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BROTHERS 


Whether you are 16 or 60 years old, skilled or an- 
Good 


skilled, you are needed in the order of The 
She (White Habit). Help us to serve Christ 
in poor, ni , and abandoned. No admis- 


sion fees, Enter at any time of year. 
Please address: 
Brother Matthias, F.B.P.; 


ood Shepherd . 
601 Soath Second Street 5 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

















OF IRELAND 
Young men of High School standing who desire to 
devote themselves to the service of God in the work 
of Catholic Education are needed now. Grammar 
school graduates are also accepted in the Juniorate. 
For information write 
Reverend Brother Master of Novices, 

100 Princess Royal Ave., Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(For Delayed Vocations) 


126 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


PREPARATORY FOR THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL 
DIOCESES AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek, and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
of high school training whose formal prepara- 
tion for the Priesthood is wanting or should 
be supplemented. 
CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT 
BY JESUIT PRIESTS 


For Catalog address The Reverend Registrar 











; ENLIS ren 
priesthood 


society or 
ST. 


(JUNIOR SEMINARY 
Affiliated with 
ST. MICHAELS COLLEGE) 

Winooski l6é, VERMONT 
ATTENTION HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES of 1952 
Colored Mission Work; Chaplaincies; High 
School and College Teaching; Parish and Mis- 
Assi ts; Lay Broth WRITE: 






sion Band 9 
Rev. E.P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 




















THE BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Offer to young men interested in the religious 
life many types of activities: teaching in gram- 
mar schools, high schools, colleges, home for 
underprivileged boys, foreign missions; office 
work, trades, etc. Write for literature, 

BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 

St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 








BROTHERS OF MERCY 


A nursing order seeking self-sacrificing 
young men between the ages of 17-37 years 
to live a Religious Life to secure salva- 
tion for their own souls laboring in His 
vineyard in various duties or caring for 
the sick and infirm. 


Address REV. BRO. PROVINCIAL 
49 Cottage St. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 











Become a Religious for Mary 


MARIANIST 


Priests © Teaching Brothers 
Working Brothers 
Equality of Membership 
Write to: Brother Leonard, Dept. 3 
Mt. St. John, R.R. 12, Dayton 10, Ohio 











EYMARD SEMINARY 


For boys desiring to become priests in the 
Blessed Sacrament Order. Literature sent on 
request. Brothers also accepted for Novitiate. 
Blessed Sacrament Fathers, 
Suffern, N. Y. 











AFRICA-THE COMING 
MISSION FIELD 


It needs generous and self-sacrificing American 
young men to carry the seed of faith to its 
fertile but meagerly tended fields. High School 
graduates eager to train as missionary priests 
so as to reap a harvest of souls in the African 
Vineyard should apply to: 


Rev. Director of Vocations 
Queen of Apostles Seminary, Dedham, Massachusetts 








as on ALEXIAN BROTHER, can be a Follower 
of Christ. Imitate His great charity — Serving the 
Mystical Body as a Hospital Brother. Learn the many ¢ 


aspects of this vital Apostolate of Charity. Contact 
Brother Director, ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE, Signal Mtn., Tenn. 


117 James Boulevard 
















Our course is designed t t 


ST. JOSEPH’S MISSION SEMINARY . 


Conducted by the Divine Word Missionaries 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 





missions and Negro missions. 








) | and ete any high school course, especially in LATIN. As a@ 
priest of the Society of the Divine Word you may 


FOR GUIDANCE ADDRESS FATHER RECTOR 


find your place in parish work, teaching, foreign 








Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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~ CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Bulletin Board. 
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Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing, ane coring tor 
the a ans in = home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 and 30 desiring. to join 
them are invited to write t 

Rev. Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 
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ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican's Choice 


Now! Offered Importer to Students, Teach. 
ers, Professionals, and Church Groups—DIRECT 
at WHOLESALE PRICES 
IMustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 


CHICAGO ACCORDION CENTER, Inc. 






















Dept. TS, 754 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
51 t 5G) 
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MITCHELL MFG. 
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IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old and New Address 
| to THE SIGN 
























Missionary Sisters of the Divine Child 


Home Missioners who devote their 
ves to winning souls for Christ by Home 
Visitation, Catholic Census, teaching and 
conducting Catechetical Classes in rural 
and city parishes. 

For further information apply to 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
25 Richmond Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 

























THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURASLE CANCER 


OMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N, Y. 













A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of traincd Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 











For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 





The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to qentrene young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please ite to: Mother Superior 

ous Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 


Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


-A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trai Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Centrai 7a House: 328 West 71st 


Street, New York 
MARYCREST CONVENT 


social 
artists; 
seamstresses; 








NOV ITIATE: 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 


CARMELITE SISTERS 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 














Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 


The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 


St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 


IS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 

“Tf thou wilt be perfect” . Come follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ’s Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this?“Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of 
the Colored People in millions still outside the ue 
hay SO inno Re waiting to use each and all. Write today 

orma 
The Reverend wr Provincial, 0.S.F. 


F inven 
3725 Elferstie Avenue 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 

















Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Commeanity enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Ad i g the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 


HAVE YOU A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted principally 
to teaching in Grammar School, High School, and 
College. ey also have Sisters employed in social, 
secretarial, and domestic work. 


For information address: 
Directress of Vocations 


MOUNT SAINT DOMINIC 


Francis 






























Caldwell, New Jersey 




















literature or come for a personal interview. Apply 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 

are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for vour talents. 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 








If you 
Girls 


to take everything to itself. It is the dif- 
ference between selflessness and selfishness, 

In a mixed marriage, where one party 
to the marriage contract does not live in 
the fullness of Christ and His mystical 
Body, the exchange of love cannot be 
called perfectly mutual. One partner has 
so much more to give than the other; or, 
conversely, one has so little to receive. 
How wrong it is for a soul whose mind 
and will reflect the image of Christ Jesus 
to promise themselves totally forever to 
another creature! How shall a Catholic 
justify such an enslavement of his being 
when he knows through the light of faith 
that God alone may lay claim to the com- 
plete possession of our innermost being? 

In marriage between Catholics, however, 
each ‘partner sees Christ in his or her 
spouse and each is fully conscious that 
only a complete giving and spending of 
self, always and everywhere, is worthy of 
such a Beloved. Only in marriage between 
Catholics is that perfect union of minds 
and wills accomplished which presents to 
the world, not the two individuals, Mr. 
and Mrs., the great achievement of our 
modern society, but the One, Christ Jesus, 
the achievement of grace. 

.GrorcE L. Drury, S.J. 


WEsTON, Mass.. 


Thomas a Kempis . 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

E. Boyd Barrett’s article on Thomas 
& Kempis was, I believe, one of the 
best I’ve read in your fine magazine. 

Those four rules “which bring great 
peace” were worth many times the sub- 
scription price. I’m pasting them in 
my hat as a daily reminder. 

WiLutiAM H. REYNOLDS 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Wanted: Good Reading 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I am a Catholic priest in the Philippines, 
in charge of the spiritual welfare of vari- 
ous Catholic societies in Agoo, where I am 
stationed, whose members are always crav- 
ing for good books to read. And when I 
told them that I have none to give them, 
for really I am financially unable to buy 
books, they said: “We are informed that 
the Protestants in America are supplying 
in abundance heretical books to the 
Protestant congregations in the Philippines. 
We praise very much their generosity. 
But we are also told that American Catho- 
lics are really good and generous people, 
too.” 

For the sake of these young ladies and 
gentlemen, who seek for more sanctifica- 
tion in books, I have come to knock at the 
door of your generosity, voicing to you 
their earnest craving. They and I would 
be deeply grateful if you could generously 
donate to our library your extra good 
books, such as: sound novels or stories, 
lives of saints, biographies, apologetics, 
essays, Catholic periodicals, old prayer 
books, etc. I will assure you of their 
prayers and mine for you in return. 

Rev. MAMeERtTO T. Boapo 
CATHOLIC RECTORY, 
Acoo, LA UNION, 














Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
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Hell to Heaven 


This is a letter account of heart-throbbing incidents witnessed at the refugee 
barrier separating Red China from Hong Kong. The inhuman treatment of man 
by his fellow man shocks an American Passionist Superior 


| have been visiting Hong Kong to learn whatever | 
could about the welfare of our men in the interior of Red 
China. As you know, hundreds of refugees come into 
Hong Kong from China daily. A priest from Maryknoll 
House goes out to the border each day, a distance from 
Hong Kong proper of twenty-five miles. The train from 
Red China arrives at noon. Staying 
at this Maryknoll House at present "= 
are members of many missionary 
Congregations, refugees from China. 
| had the opportunity yesterday 
of going to the border to meet any 
priests, Sisters, or Brothers who might 
have had the good fortune to arrive. 
Never will this experience be for- 
gotten. Many times during the re- 
cent past have we read of the situa- 
tions that are occurring here daily, 
but it is another thing to see it. 
Forty yards apart you see the Red 
China flag and the British—Hell and 
Heaven, as the haggard refugees 
describe it. The intervening forty 
yards, with a fina! check by the 
immigration officials and a gnawing fear that possibly 
they might be turned back, is their Purgatory. 

On the Red side, the processing of papers, inspection 
of luggage and person, force a delay of a couple of hours, 
sometimes three or four. The inspection is usually 
thorough and trying. Just yesterday, a Columban Father 
who crossed the border told me that after one official 
went through his luggage and marked it O.K., a second 
came up and insisted that it be done over, as he wanted 
to check it also. Imagine the nervous tension of these 
poor souls! When they finally step through the barrier 
free of the Reds, they are almost in a state of mental 
and physical collapse, talking a-mile-a-minute, thanking 
God they are again free, exclaiming: “We are just re- 
leased from Hell. Hell, that’s what it is, Hell!” 


A 
Penny-A-Day 
For 
The Missions 





In yesterday’s group were a couple of hundred. All 
but forty were Chinese. The Chinese are always first 
passed through, then the foreigners, with Americans at 
the end—they are hated most. And, of course, at the 
very end of the line are the priests and Sisters. The train 
arriving yesterday brought a large group of Catholic 
missionaries. You can imagine my 
joy as a member of the border party, 
for among the group of refugees 
were two Sisters, the only Americans. 
One had been in China, without leav- 
ing, twenty-nine years; the other, 
nineteen years. We got them some- 
thing to eat; then, on the return train 
journey to Kowloon, we listened at- 
tentively to the story of their har- 
rowing experiences. | Escaped from 
a Soviet Prison or Out of the Night 
had nothing on these stories. The 
poisoning of the minds of the Chinese 
against these nuns and priests who 
have helped them so much reminds 
you of Palm Sunday and Good Fri- 
day, and the hymn, Popule Meus, 
runs through the mind almost unconsciously. 

All the time we were waiting at the border, | prayed 
that some of our Passionists might be among the liberated. 
But | was not to have that joy. 

| know you will make special mementos in your prayers 
for these souls, and especially for our harassed Brethren 
still in the hands of the Reds in strife-torn China. 





Passionist Missionaries, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
Dear Father: 


The undersigned request enrollment in your Christmas 
Club for Christ. Send Mite Boxes. 
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Now you need never worry about the 


ERHAPS you feel that some of the books 

published these days have no place in your 
home—that you waht to be sare your library con- 
tains only clean and wholesome books you will 
be proud to own, 

Now you can be certain that the books coming 
into your home contain nwo profanity, no vulgarity, 
no suggestiveness — yet tell exciting, absorbing 
stories that offer hours of reading delight 

The Family Reading Club is proud that it 
helps its members choose books of which they can 
be sure! If you, too, have felt the need for a book 
club that Could not sacritice its high standards for 
sensaticnalism, we urge you to read, below, how 
the Family Reading Club brings you these fine 
books at bargain prices. Then choose the three 
books you want for only $1.89 with membership, 
and mail the coupon to join the Club at once! 


30TH ANNIVERSARY 
READER'S DIGEST 
READER. The cream of 
our era's most important 
magazine writing—scores 
of articles on medicine, 
people, religion, nature 
you'll be enjoying for 
years ! Pub. edition, $3.50. 


HOME REPAIRS MADE 
EASY by Lee Frankl. 
The book that shows you 
how to do every repair 
job around your home. 
Clear-cut instructions, 
2,056 easy-to-follow pic- 
tures, diagrams and draw- 
ings. Pub. ed., $6.95. 


Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
TIONARY. = Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. The famous inspi- 
rational book by the au- 
thor of ‘'Peace of Soul.’’ 
A guide to help you solve 
the problems of life in 
this modern troubled 
world. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


OF THESE FINE 
VOLUMES 


books that come into your home! 


‘d 


for only 


THE ELEGANT WITCH 
by Robert Neill. When 
an evil woman plans an 
innocent girl’s ruin, an 
entire community is apt 
to discover the truth—and 
will find a most unusual 
way to render justice! 
Publisher’s edition, $3.50. 


THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN by Ful- 
ton Oursler. A reverent 
retelling of the Old Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
and all che Biblical im- 
mortals in simple, beau- 
tifully-written narrative 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
by Dwight D. Eisenbow- 
er. The whole gigantic 
drama of World War II, 
told in a warm and hu- 
man account by the Su- 
preme Commander of the 
Allied forces. Original 
publisher's edition, $5.00. 


CREATIVE HOME DECO- 
RATING by the Rockows. 
ork home wonders 
with this big manual! 
Contains 500 pictures, 
scores of charts, ‘‘show- 
how’’ rooms, etc. Com- 
mee step-by-step methods. 
ub. edition, $4.95. 


EF 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


YANKEE PRIEST by Fr. 
Edward F. Murpby. The 
autobiography of Ameri- 
ca’s most beloved Cath- 
olic novelist—how he has 
lived a full, colorful, in- 
spiring life; fought prej- 
udice, indifference and 
poverty. Pub. ed., $3.50. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en. The master cook book 
that gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 great reci- 
pes, hundreds of pictures. 
1700 pages. Orig. pub- 


Ed (aN 


lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


L | 





Ok ee ee ae ae ae 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (p:us delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees. and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all hooks in 
7 days and this membership will he canceled. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Street and No.. 





(Please print» 





Zone State 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St.. Toronto * 
Offer good only in the U. 8. A. and Canada. 





Age, if 
Under 21 
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(CO Creative Home 
Decorating 


(CO Crusade in Europe 
CO The Elegant Witch 


(CO The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 
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C) Reader's Digest 
Reader 


(1D Thorndike-Bornhart 
Desk Dictionary 


C Yankee Priest 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


=———o—rvroror "7 WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 
CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersHiP 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 6-SI, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Free ‘'Bonus'’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“‘Bonus"’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
original editions—saves you from 35’; 
to 50’ on each book you accept. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is 
figured in, you can save as much as 60’; 
of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—for only $1.89! Send no money. just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


© MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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